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PREFACE 

The  chapters  in  this  little  book  are  the  outcome  of  several 
years’  experience  as  a  public  school  teacher  and  principal 
and  as  a  lecturer  upon  methods  in  teaching  in  two  Canadian 
Faculties  of  Education.  This  experience  has  led  to  the  con¬ 
viction  that  in  many  of  our  schools  the  formal  element  in 
teaching  has  been  emphasized  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
still  more  important  element  of  self-expression.  The  belief 
of  the  writer  is  that  each  of  these  elements  has  its  place 
and  that  there  is  no  necessary  antagonism  between  the 
two;  in  fact,  when  they  are  kept  apart  each  is  bound  to 
suffer.  It  is  the  latter,  however,  which  must  be  the  con¬ 
trolling  factor  in  any  method  of  teaching  which  is  at  all 
worthy  of  respect. 

After  a  rather  long  period  given  to  the  development  of 
the  technique  of  classroom  procedure,  there  seems  to  be,  at 
the  present  time,  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  educational 
theory  to  return  to  the  emphasis  of  a  few  simple  truths; 
and  not  the  least  of  these  is  the  truth  that  creative  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  pupil  is  of  the  very  essence  of  a  genuine 
education.  The  following  chapters  will  be  found  to  be,  in 
the  main,  an  elaboration  of  this  thesis  within  the  field  of  a 
single  subject. 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  COMPOSITION 
IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 


CHAPTER  I 

The  Basis  of  Composition 

Expression  in  language,  like  all  other  forms  of  expression, 
has  its  roots  in  the  social  instincts  of  man.  The  lower 
animals  may,  and  often  do,  co-operate;  man,  if  he  is  to  live 
a  normal  life  as  a  member  of  his  species,  must  co-operate. 
Co-operation  requires  the  communication  of  ideas.  Whether 
language  began,  as  some  believe,  in  the  expression  of  a 
particular  emotion  by  appropriate  sounds,  so  that  eventually 
these  sounds  came  to  stand  for  the  ideas  which  habitually 
accompany  the  emotion,  or  whether  the  intimate  connection 
between  an  idea  and  its  muscular  expression  led,  by  a  pro¬ 
cess  of  selection,  to  an  emphasis  upon  vocal  expression  as 
most  serviceable  in  a  great  majority  of  the  situations  by 
which  primitive  man  was  confronted,  it  remains  true  that 
the  development  of  language  has  kept  pace  with  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  human  race. 

Language  has  been,  in  the  first  place,  a  means  of  human 
development.  The  life  of  the  family,  even  in  those  rather 
casual  forms  which  it  takes  among  the  lower  animals,  de- 
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mands  the  use  of  signs — most  often  vocal  in  their  character 
— by  means  of  which  such  functions  as  the  securing  of 
food,  and  the  affording  of  mutual  protection  are  furthered. 
The  life  of  the  tribal  community  is  more  varied  in  its 
character,  and  covers  an  area  in  space  much  wider  and 
an  extent  in  time  much  longer  than  that  of  the  family.  It 
demands  as  a  prerequisite  a  richness  and  a  flexibility  in  the 
material  of  expression  corresponding  to  the  increase  in 
number  and  in  complexity  of  the  social  relationships  which 
tribal  life  involves.  So  language  has  come  to  be  not  only  a 
means  of  expression  but  also  a  means  of  growth,  since  the 
deposit  of  ideas  which  the  national  language  contains  is  a 
challenge  and  an  incentive  to  mental  and  social  expansion. 
All  movements  for  language  reform  at  the  present  time  find 
whatever  justification  they  possess  in  the  fact  that  they 
either  economize  human  effort  or  liberate  human  power. 

Language  has  been  also  an  effect  of  human  development, 
or  at  least  of  those  innumerable  changes  in  human  environ¬ 
ment  and  behavior  without  which  development  is  impossible. 
The  English  language,  in  its  grammatical  usages,  holds  em¬ 
bedded,  as  bees  in  amber,  more  history  perhaps  than  all  the 
history  books.  Place  names,  idioms,  borrowed  words,  those 
fantastic  changes  which  go  by  the  name  of  folk-etymology, 
inflections  lost  and  inflections  gained,  all  attest  the  fact  that 
the  English  language  is  a  deposit  of  English  life.  Celt  and 
Roman  and  Saxon  and  Dane  and  Norman  have  come  and 
gone,  but  words  that  they  used,  ideas  which  governed  their 
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lives,  and  (if  we  had  the  keenness  of  ear  to  discern)  echoes 
of  their  voices  still  remain  in  our  English  speech.  The 
explorers  and  the  traders  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  have  long  ago  made  their  last  voyage  and  driven 
their  last  bargain,  the  treasure  that  they  brought  from 
the  lands  beyond  the  horizon  has  long  ago  been  spent,  and 
the  vessels  in  which  they  braved  the  dangers  of  uncharted 
seas  lie  rotting  in  the  mud  of  forgotten  harbors,  but  their 
lives  still  speak  to  us  in  the  names  of  many  articles  of  daily 
use  and  in  many  current  expressions  of  street  and  market¬ 
place. 

During  the  Great  War,  soldiers  from  all  the  English- 
speaking  peoples  met  and  mingled  with  each  other  and  with 
the  inhabitants  of  France  and  Belgium.  Even  before  their 
return,  the  people  of  the  home-land  were  using  expressions 
born  of  the  life  in  trench  and  billet,  or  of  the  soldier’s  at¬ 
tempts  to  understand  and  utilize  fragments  of  foreign 
speech.  In  these  and  many  other  ways  has  an  ever-widen¬ 
ing  life  ministered  to  the  growth  of  language  as  a  whole 
and  of  the  English  language  in  particular. 

But  the  life  of  thought,  no  less  than  the  life  of  action, 
has  contributed  to  the  enrichment  of  language,  especially 
through  the  addition  of  technical  and  abstract  terms  and 
meanings.  It  would  need  a  dictionary  of  considerable  size 
to  contain  the  new  words  and  the  new  meanings  of  old 
words  which  have  arisen  during  the  nineteenth  century 
through  the  deve’opment  of  modern  science  alone. 
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There  are  many  interesting  parallels  between  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  race  and  the  development  from  infancy  to 
old  age  of  individual  members  of  the  race.  So  many  and 
striking  are  these  that  certain  theorists  have  taken  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  the  recapitulation  of  racial  history  is  necessary  for 
normal  development  in  the  child.  Each  member  of  the  race 
in  his  progress  from  infancy  to  manhood  must,  so  to  speak, 
“climb  his  own  family  tree”.  Whether  this  latter  statement 
is  true  or  not,  the  educator  can  at  least  learn  much  that  is  of 
direct  value  to  him  in  his  work  by  a  study  of  the  more 
clearly  marked  of  those  stages  of  cultural  development 
which  are  exhibited  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  at 
the  present  time.  This  is  true  of  language  as  well  as  of 
other  of  the  more  significant  aspects  of  human  life. 

Our  animal  ancestry  reveals  itself  in  many  ways:  in  the 
relative  proportions  of  various  parts  of  the  infant’s  body,  in 
his  peculiar  way  of  grasping  objects,  in  his  methods  of  loco¬ 
motion ;  it  shows  itself  also  in  his  mental  reactions,  his 
instinctive  preferences  and  his  instinctive  fears,  in  his  facial 
expressions,  in  his  way  of  regarding  objects  as  well  as  of 
handling  them.  Like  the  young  of  all  the  higher  animals,  he 
has  to  analyse  his  world  before  he  can  adjust  himself  to  it,  to 
say  nothing  of  mastering  it.  He  must  also  group  the  results 
of  this  analysis  under  headings  which  are  practically  ser¬ 
viceable,  just  as  does  the  dog  in  a  new  household  or  the 
horse  in  a  new  pasture.  He  differs  from  the  dog  and  the 
horse  chiefly  in  two  respects :  first,  in  his  capacity  for  a  con- 
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tinued  and  varied  (and,  it  may  be,  an  endless)  taking  apart 
and  putting  together  of  the  world  of  experience;  and  second, 
in  his  use,  in  the  connection  just  named,  of  the  instrument  of 
human  speech. 

In  an  oft-quoted  phrase,  Professor  James  has  described 
the  world  of  the  infant  as  a  “big,  buzzing,  blooming  con¬ 
fusion”.  This  is  hardly  true,  for  the  world  of  the  infant  is 
ordered  for  him  (after  a  fashion,  at  least)  by  his  instincts, 
just  as  in  his  later  years  it  is  ordered  for  him  by  his  intelli¬ 
gence.  Confusion  (to  use  Professor  James’  term)  is,  how¬ 
ever,  an  incident  of  mental  growth,  just  as  losing  our  way 
is  an  incident  in  our  finding  our  bearings  in  a  strange  city. 
But  it  is  distributed,  as  it  were  piecemeal,  along  the  way  of 
life  instead  of  being  gathered  into  a  solid  mass  at  the  be¬ 
ginning.  Confusion  is  impossible  without  attention,  and,  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  the  infant  escapes  con¬ 
fusion  as  do  his  elders,  by  not  attending. 

There  are  two  parts  to  everyone’s  world.  Frequently, 
indeed,  it  would  seem  that  there  are  two  worlds :  the  world 
within  our  reach,  and  the  world  beyond  our  reach.  The 
first  of  these  we  are  constantly  turning  over  and  re-arrang¬ 
ing,  as  a  child  may  turn  over  an  orange  placed  in  its  hand, 
or  reshape  its  pile  of  building  blocks.  Sometimes  the  mo¬ 
tive  is  a  half- idle  curiosity,  sometimes  it  is  a  feverish  anxiety 
to  meet  some  imminent  danger  or  to  supply  some  pressing 
want.  The  second  world  is  ours  only  by  anticipation.  It  is 
the  orange  on  the  table  or  in  the  shop-window,  which  the 
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infant  will  never  get,  so  long  as  he  is  an  infant,  without  the 
active  assistance  of  mother  or  nurse.  Language  helps  us 
to  master  the  first  of  these  worlds  by  giving  a  fixity  and 
stability  to  bits  of  experience  which  otherwise  would  dis¬ 
appear  or  coalesce  and  thus  forever  elude  us.  It  helps  us 
to  master  the  second  world  by  making  our  wants  known  and 
by  summoning  to  our  aid  not  only  our  immediate  neighbors 
but  also  the  ends  of  the  earth.  The  child,  if  he  is  ever  to 
become  a  man,  must  take  up  with  growing  success  the  con¬ 
quest  of  both  worlds ;  he  must  think,  that  is,  analyse  and 
reconstruct  his  experience;  and  he  must  communicate,  that 
is,  share  his  experience  with  others  so  that  theirs  may  be 
shared  with  him  in  return. 

The  two  processes  are,  of  course,  not  so  separate  as  the 
foregoing  statements  might  seem  to  imply.  The  two  worlds 
are,  after  all,  only  one  world  viewed  from  different  sides. 
When  we  think,  we  almost  invariably  talk  to  ourselves, 
though  not  always  audibly,  and  when  we  communicate  we 
talk,  of  course,  to  others.  Much  of  our  thinking  has 
conscious  reference  to  our  fellows,  and  even  when  such 
is  not  the  case,  we  deal  with  material — whether  objects  or 
ideas — which  others  have  in  some  way  helped  to  provide  for 
us,  and  we  achieve  results  by  which  others  will  eventually 
be  affected,  though  possibly  without  their  knowledge  of  the 
particular  source  from  which  the  influence  has  come. 

All  this  is  summed  up  in  the  statement  that  language  is  a 
social  product.  One’s  present  vocabulary  and  skill  in  the 
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use  of  words  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  one  has  always 
lived  in  close  contact  and  inter-relation  with  one’s  fellow 
human  beings.  But  language  continually  grows  and  re¬ 
shapes  itself  as  we  use  it,  and  this  is  particularly  true  in  the 
case  of  the  young  child.  Consequently,  we  must  think  of 
language  not  only  as  a  product  but  also  as  a  process  and  a 
part  of  that  all-inclusive  process  which  we  call  experience. 

We  are  compelled  to  assume  that  the  mental  attitude  of 
the  infant  in  the  presence  of  an  unfamiliar  object,  say,  a 
cat,  is  not  unlike  the  mental  attitude  of  a  dog  who  sees  a 
cat  for  the  first  time.  Probably  the  controlling  emotion  in 
both  cases  is  the  instinctive  fear  of  the  unknown.  Both 
child  and  dog  will  soon  analyse  their  experience  with  cats 
and  distinguish  between  the  household  cat  and  the  neigh¬ 
bor’s  cat,  or  between  a  cat  and  a  kitten.  Their  reactions 
will  vary  also.  The  child  will  fondle  the  cat  which  he  knows 
and  shrink  from  the  cat  which  he  does  not  know.  Simi¬ 
larly,  the  dog  will  probably  ignore  the  one  and  chase  the 
other.  But  soon  the  dog  and  the  child  part  company. 
The  child  learns  to  differentiate  between  black  and  white 
and  yellow  cats,  and  to  employ  the  terms  (and  ideas)  of 
black  and  white  and  yellow  in  ever  fresh  combinations.  If 
his  instincts  resemble  at  the  outset  those  of  the  dog,  his 
capacities  soon  reveal  themselves  as  infinitely  greater,  and 
he  finds  that  not  only  father  and  mother  but  potentially  the 
whole  human  race  are  concerned,  and  have  been  concerned, 
in  providing  material  for  the  exercise  of  these  capacities. 
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Not  so  with  the  dog:  in  the  main,  he  fends  for  himself  or, 
at  most,  becomes  a  tool  for  the  superior  intelligence  of  his 
master. 

The  early  training  of  every  child  in  the  use  of  language  is 
largely  informal  and  is  rarely,  if  ever,  disconnected  from  the 
satisfaction  of  personal  need.  The  child  learns  first  the 
names  of  objects  which  affect  directly  his  personal  welfare. 
These  names,  though  usually  represented  by  single  words, 
must  not  be  supposed  on  that  account  to  be  used  merely  as 
symbols  of  objects  or  attitudes.  It  is  true  that  sometimes 
children,  when  shown  objects  or  pictures  of  objects,  will 
call  out  their  names,  but  this  is  either  a  playful  display  of 
power  or  the  result  of  a  desire  to  please  their  elders.  Usu¬ 
ally  “dog”  means  some  such  things  as  “I  want  to  stroke  the 
dog”,  “Run”  is  “I  want  to  run”,  or  “I  want  you  to  run”, 
and  “up”  is  “I  want  to  be  taken  up”,  or  “I  want  something 
else  to  be  taken  up”. 

The  informality  and  direct  association  with  interesting 
activity  which  characterizes  any  genuine  home  life  should 
characterize  the  early  school  life  of  the  child,  and  should,  in 
fact,  be  cherished  through  the  whole  school  period.  Words 
and  the  power  to  use  words  are  not  an  end,  but  a  means. 
When  we  make  them  an  end  we  hinder  and  discourage 
genuine  development  in  language  power.  Then  again,  it  is 
because  of  the  intimacy  of  the  relationship  which  it  bears  to 
father  and  mother  and  brother  and  sister  that  the  young 
child  talks  so  freely,  and  often  so  well,  in  the  home.  He  talks 
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almost  as  unconsciously  as  he  breathes.  If  in  school  fas 
is  sometimes  the  case)  we  allow  him  to  speak  only  when  he 
is  spoken  to  and  rarely  upon  topics  of  his  own  choosing1, 
we  are  placing  him  in  an  environment  which  violates  all  the 
conditions  of  growth  in  linguistic  expression. 


CHAPTER  II 


The  Place  of  Composition  in  the  Course  of  Study 

When  pupils  in  school  take  up  a  new  subject  of  study, 
only  the  name  of  the  subject  is,  after  all,  new.  Children 
compute  long  before  they  are  set  to  learn  addition  and  multi¬ 
plication  tables;  they  are  geographers  long  before  they 
know  there  is  such  a  subject  as  Geography;  the  dawn  of  re¬ 
collection  is  also  the  dawn  of  History;  the  child’s  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  a  Mother  Goose  jingle  is  the  beginning  of  literary 
appreciation.  So  with  Composition.  The  subject  which 
goes  by  that  name  in  school  simply  takes  up  an  activity  in 
which  the  child  has  been  engaged  since  the  very  beginnings 
of  speech-consciousness.  But  there  is  this  difference:  he 
has  been  learning  Composition  while  he  has  been  learning 
all  these  other  things,  for  to  think  is  to  relate,  and  idea  and 
symbol  go  hand  in  hand. 

This  pervasive  and  inclusive  character  of  Composition  is 
not  always  sufficiently  recognized.  In  an  important  sense  it  is 
not  so  much  a  separate  study  as  an  aspect  of  all  studies,  just 
as  light  is  an  element  in  all  color  and  morality  an  element  in 
all  conduct.  That  which  distinguishes  a  lesson  in  Composi  ¬ 
tion  from  a  lesson  in  Arithmetic  or  Plistory  or  Geography  is 
not  subject  matter,  but  rather  point  of  view  and  degree  of 
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emphasis.  In  Composition  the  consideration  of  subject 
matter  is  subordinated  to  the  consideration  of  form.  In  the 
other  subjects,  subject  matter  is  emphasized,  and  form  is 
considered  only  when  neglect  of  it  would  lead  to  confusion 
of  ideas  or  mis-statement  of  fact.  However,  in  actual 
schoolroom  practice,  it  is  difficult  to  give  to  the  study  of 
Composition  the  degree  of  independence  it  should  possess 
without  at  the  same  time  overlooking  the  fact  that  every 
lesson  is  a  lesson  in  Composition  and  that  all  subjects  are 
potentially  a  source  of  the  subject  matter  with  which  the 
Composition  lesson  may  deal. 

We  may  possibly  illustrate  the  statements  which  have  just 
been  made  and  at  the  same  time  help  the  reader,  who  is 
also  a  teacher,  to  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem,  if 
we  attempt  to  show,  first,  in  what  particular  sense  all  lessons 
are  Composition  lessons,  and  second,  in  what  ways  the  other 
subjects  of  the  curriculum  provide  useful  and,  in  fact,  in¬ 
dispensable  material  for  the  Composition  period. 

Every  teacher  realizes  that  incorrect  spelling  and  pro¬ 
nunciation  and  faulty  sentence  structure  are  to  be  noticed 
and  dealt  with  no  matter  what  the  connection  in  which  they 
occur.  He  is,  however,  in  an  Arithmetic  or  Geography 
lesson,  usually  content  with  suggesting  the  correct  forms 
and  with  securing  their  use  in  the  immediate  connection. 
He  is  satisfied,  as  it  were,  with  superficial  repairs  to  the 
pupil’s  linguistic  machinery  while  it  is  actually  running,  for, 
were  anything  more  to  be  attempted,  the  machinery  would 
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either  stop  or  be  so  slowed  down  that  the  desired  result 
would  not  be  achieved. 

It  may  be  argued  that  such  things  as  faulty  pronunciation 
or  spelling  or  lack  of  agreement  between  subject  and  verb  do 
not  invalidate  a  mathematical  demonstration.  That  is»  of 
course,  true,  and  yet  the  teacher  of  Mathematics  will  be 
careless  of  his  duty  if  he  overlooks  them,  for  correct  lan¬ 
guage  usage  is  a  matter  of  habit,  and  no  desired  act  can 
become  habitual  without  constant  and  unremitting  pressure 
towards  its  right  performance.  Nothing  makes  for  loose¬ 
ness  and  inaccuracy,  whether  in  speech  or  in  writing,  more 
than  the  belief  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  or  the  belief  im¬ 
plicit  in  the  teacher’s  attitude  that  the  only  place  where  one 
must  be  really  careful  is  in  the  Composition  exercise  or  in 
the  Composition  recitation.  So  great  is  the  danger  inher¬ 
ent  in  this  point  of  view  that  in  many  of  the  more  pro¬ 
gressive  high  schools  a  plan  has  been  worked  out  whereby 
all  teachers  undertake  to  require  from  the  pupils  in  their 
speech  and  in  their  writing  conformity  to,  at  least,  the  ele¬ 
mentary  principles  of  good  usage.  This  is  especially  de¬ 
sirable  in  connection  with  what  may  be  called  the  “me¬ 
chanics”  of  Composition,  since  in  such  matters  as  punctua¬ 
tion,  capitalization,  and  indentation  of  paragraphs,  the 
question  of  personal  taste  and  preference  can  scarcely  have 
a  place. 

The  other  subjects  of  the  curriculum  have  a  value  for 
language  teaching  also  in  the  fact  that  they  contribute 
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directly  to  the  pupil’s  vocabulary  and  to  his  general  store 
of  ideas.  While  this  question  will  be  dealt  with  specifically 
in  a  later  chapter,  it  may  be  noted  here  that  much  of  the 
artificiality  and  barrenness  of  our  Composition  teaching 
comes  from  the  fact  that  we  do  not  utilize  as  fully  or  as 
constantly  as  we  might  the  sources  of  interest  which  the 
other  subjects  of  the  curriculum  supply.  The  traditional 
practice  would  seem  to  condemn  us  to  the  drudgery  and 
futility  of  “dropping  buckets  into  empty  wells”,  and  we 
do  not  utilize  as  we  might  the  reservoirs  of  ideas  which 
must  necessarily  be  possessed  by  every  pupil  who  has 
studied  with  any  degree  of  profit  the  other  subjects  of 
the  curriculum.  Occasionally,  of  course,  we  select  a  liter¬ 
ary  topic,  less  frequently  a  historical  or  a  geographical  one, 
but  even  these  are  seldom  selected  directly  from  what  the 
pupil  is  actually  concerned  with  in  his  other  classes.  But 
why  not  topics  also  from  Arithmetic,  or  Art,  or  Manual 
Training?  The  solution  of  a  problem  in  Arithmetic  has  a 
structure  which  makes  it  essentially  a  “Composition”.  It  is 
developed  in  sentences,  although  the  use  of  abbreviations 
and  contractions  and  mathematical  symbols  somewhat  ob¬ 
scures  this  fact.  It  has  (or  should  have)  paragraphs  in 
which  the  larger  stages  of  the  solution  are  contained. 
It  observes  (or  should  observe)  the  rules  of  punctu¬ 
ation  and  capitalization  just  as  carefully  as  any  prize 
essay,  and  it  is  bound  more  carefully  than  perhaps 
any  other  form  of  Composition  to  the  observance  of  that 
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fundamental  principle  of  all  good  speaking  and  writing, 
namely,  that  one  should  say  just  what  one  means,  that,  and 
nothing  more. 

Then  again,  if  a  boy  has  made  a  hen-coop  in  a  Manual 
Training  class  or  at  home,  he  has  a  subject  for  descriptive 
Composition  which  no  intelligent  and  sympathetic  teacher 
would  wish  to  ignore.  The  main  divisions  of  his  topic 
almost  suggest  themselves,  and  he  will  realize  while  he  is 
writing  that  words,  when  arranged  in  clear  and  concise  and 
orderly  statements,  have  a  function  quite  beyond  those  of 
filling  up  a  page  in  a  composition  book,  or  bringing  a 
desired  percentage  on  an  examination. 

In  the  higher  forms  of  the  elementary  school  and  in  the 
high  school,  excellent  material  for  analysis  and  discussion  in 
the  Composition  classes  may  be  obtained  from  the  pupils’ 
written  work  in  other  subjects.  The  use  of  such  material 
will  prevent  the  growth  in  pupils’  minds  of  the  notion  that 
there  are  two  kinds  of  writing — an  ordinary  or  work-a-day 
kind  in  which  one  is  concerned  in  expressing  his  ideas,  and 
a  special  or  Sunday  kind  in  which  one  is  concerned  almost 
entirely  with  the  proprieties  of  linguistic  expression.  Of 
course,  there  is  a  type  of  composition  which  appears  only  in 
the  Composition  class,  namely,  the  bit  of  imaginative  work, 
such  as  the  story  or  the  poem  in  which  the  motive  is  the 
creative  and  artistic  one.  But  even  the  creative  artist  must 
have  his  material,  and  this  material  must  be  gathered  either 
from  random  sources  outside  his  school  life,  or  from  sources 
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which  are  revealed  to  him  in  the  other  studies  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum.  The  latter  should  be  the  more  abundant  and  also 
the  more  serviceable. 

There  are  two  subjects  in  the  elementary  school  course 
to  which  the  teaching  of  Composition  should  maintain  an 
especially  close  relation.  These  are,  of  course,  Grammar 
and  Literature. 

So  far  as  the  elementary  school  is  concerned,  Grammar 
is,  in  the  main,  the  handmaid  of  Composition.  In  the  high 
school  and  college  it  assumes,  the  farther  we  advance,  an 
independence  more  and  more  pronounced,  until  in  Historical 
Grammar  and  Comparative  Philology  we  have  sciences  of 
Language  with  aims  quite  remote  from  the  practical  and 
utilitarian  one  of  giving  a  semi-rational  basis  to  approved 
usage  in  speech  and  writing. 

The  study  of  Grammar  was  once  thought  to  be  necessary 
as  an  introduction  to  Composition.  In  fact,  the  former 
was  supposed  to  include  the  latter,  as  is  indicated  in  the 
definition  familiar  to  all  now  of  middle-age  who  have  any 
detailed  recollection  of  their  earlier  schooling:  “English 
Grammar  is  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing  the  English 
language  correctly”.  We  no  longer  accept  this  definition 
as  correct  in  theory,  and  we  are  beginning  to  depart  widely 
from  it  in  practice.  There  is  among  thoughtful  teachers  a 
growing  sympathy  with  Herbert  Spencer’s  condemnation  of 
“that  intensely  stupid  custom,  the  teaching  of  Grammar  to 
children”  and  for  the  same  reasons  as  those  advanced  by 
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Spencer,  namely,  “that  Grammar  and  Syntax  are  a  collection 
of  laws  and  rules.  Rules  are  gathered  from  practice;  they 
are  the  results  of  induction  to  which  we  come  by  long 
observation  and  comparison  of  facts.  It  is,  in  fine,  the 
science,  the  philosophy  of  language.  In  following  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  nature  neither  individuals  nor  nations  ever  arrive  at 
the  science  first  ...  In  short,  as  Grammar  was  made  after 
language,  so  ought  it  to  be  taught  after  language.” 

Much  of  what  comes  later  to  be  known  as  Grammar  can 
be  taught  incidentally  in  the  language  work  of  the  earlier 
years  in  the  elementary  school.  The  relationships  indicated 
by  the  terms,  subject,  predicate,  and  modifiers,  are  present 
in  the  child’s  thinking  and  speaking  even  before  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  school  period,  and  no  very  formal  or  formid¬ 
able  effort  is  needed  to  give  him  practical  command  of  them. 
Person  and  case,  tense  and  mood  are  technical  terms 
which  stand  for  distinctions  which  every  child  has  to  make 
in  his  ordinary  conversation  if  that  conversation  is  to  be  suf¬ 
ficiently  flexible  to  meet  his  needs.  Even  if  he  never 
learned  these  terms,  he  would  suffer  no  great  loss.  There 
have  been  many  masters  of  spoken  and  written  English  who 
have  never  made  their  acquaintance  and  many  more  who 
have  forgotten  them  almost  as  soon  as  they  have  learned 
them.  All  the  Grammar  that  is  necessary  for  the  daily  use 
of  the  elementary  school  pupil,  or  serviceable  for  any  gen¬ 
uine  culture  of  his  linguistic  powers,  could  be  acquired  in 
one-tenth  of  the  time  devoted  to  it  in  many  of  our  schools. 
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If  Grammar  has  only  a  minor  place  in  the  elementary 
school.  Literature,  the  remaining  one  of  the  three  chief 
subjects  into  which  the  ordinary  school  course  in  English 
is  divided,  is  of  major,  almost  of  transcendent  importance. 
It  bears,  in  a  general  way,  the  same  relation  to  Composition 
as  the  receptive  and  appreciative  activities  of  consciousness 
bear  to  the  expressive  activity.  That  which  is  Literature 
for  us  who  study,  was  Composition  for  the  author  who 
wrote,  and  any  intelligent  appreciation  of  his  work  by  us 
will  involve  attention  to  his  art  as  well  as  to  his  thought. 

Children,  we  say,  are  “born  imitators’5,  and  they  are  such 
for  the  very  good  reason  that  there  must  be  imitation 
before  there  can  be  independence.  Children  speak  gram¬ 
matically  only  if  they  hear  others  speak  grammatically,  and 
the  style  which  children  come  to  use  in  speaking  and  writing 
is  the  style  of  their  linguistic  environment.  Elementary 
teachers  of  discernment  pick  out  easily  the  pupils  who  read 
books  at  home,  by  the  relative  copiousness  of  their  vocabu¬ 
lary,  and  such  teachers  can  at  times  even  keep  track  of 
the  reading  of  these  pupils  by  noting  the  appearance  from 
time  to  time  in  their  conversation  of  a  new  epithet  or  a  new 
phrase. 

The  reading  lessons  of  the  primary  grades  lend  them¬ 
selves  readily  to  language  exercises.  The  pupils,  in  response 
to  questions  from  the  teacher,  employ  the  statements  made  in 
the  text  or  find  alternative  expressions.  They  note  the  force 
of  certain  words  or  phrases  and  even  try  to  express  the 
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thought  in  their  own  language.  In  advanced  classes  more 
ambitious  flights  are  sometimes  attempted.  The  pupil  comes 
to  have  a  sense  of  the  value  of  the  paragraph,  he  feels  the 
charm  of  a  happy  simile  or  an  expressive  epithet.  He  may 
even  develop  an  ear  for  the  musical  values  of  different 
sounds  and  acquire  a  preference  for  certain  words  because 
they  please  his  ear.  All  this  is  training  for  expression,  if 
not  training  in  expression,  and  fortunate  indeed  is  the  pupil 
whose  teacher  encourages  him  to  imitate,  even  where  it  is 
impossible  to  excel.  The  style  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
is  none  the  less  charming  and  distinctive  because,  as  a  youth, 
he  played  the  “sedulous  ape”  (to  use  his  own  words)  to  all 
those  writers  who  caught  his  fancy. 


CHAPTER  III 


The  Beginnings  of  Language  Study 

In  the  beginnings  of  language  study  the  question  of  sub¬ 
ject-matter  is  a  much  more  important  one  than  the  question 
of  method.  In  fact,  method  is  derived  from  subject-matter. 
The  young  child  likes  to  talk  about  himself,  not  because  of 
conscious  preference  of  himself  above  others,  but  because  of 
the  instinct  of  self-assertion  which  is  fundamental  in  human 
nature.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  instinctive  tendency  is  of 
use  both  to  the  individual  and  to  the  species,  though  the 
benefit  to  the  species  is  secondary  and,  at  the  outset,  indirect 
as  well. 

This  instinctive  preference  on  the  part  of  the  child  for 
self  as  a  subject  of  conversation  is  often  overlooked  both  in 
the  home  and  in  the  primary  classes  of  our  schools.  Mod¬ 
esty,  or  at  least  the  appearance  of  it,  has  become  such  a  vir¬ 
tue  with  grown-ups  that  they  forget  that  the  child  may,  in 
this  respect  at  least,  need  a  different  moral  code. 

Apart  from  the  argument  of  instinctive  preference  and  yet 
closely  allied  to  it  is  the  argument  that  in  the  early  years 
of  life  the  ideas  connected  with  one’s  self,  one’s  experiences, 
one’s  preferences,  one’s  needs,  make  up  a  very  large  part 
of  the  sum  total  of  knowledge.  Even  a  casual  acquaintance 
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with  young  children  reveals  clearly  the  fact  that  not  only 
playthings,  and  playmates,  and  familiar  surroundings,  but 
also  father  and  mother  are  regarded,  not  as  ends  in  them¬ 
selves,  to  be  studied  and  understood  as  such,  but  rather  as 
means  to  ends  which  centre  in  the  child  himself.  They  pos¬ 
sess  interest  because  they  are  his.  This  is  but  another  way 
of  saying  that  young  children  are  strangers  both  to  the  altru¬ 
istic  and  to  the  scientific  attitude.  This  need  not  disquiet 
us  if  we  realize  at  the  same  time  that  neither  genuine  altru¬ 
ism  nor  genuine  science  could  come  into  existence  without 
this  preliminary  period  of  naive  selfishness. 

The  first  duty  of  the  school,  then,  from  the  standpoint  of 
language  teaching,  would  seem  to  be  to  provide  opportunities 
for  the  expression  of  this  interest  in  self.  In  addition  to 
these  opportunities,  there  must  be  a  real  incentive.  The 
beginner  in  school  frequently  needs  more  than  a  question  or 
an  invitation  from  the  teacher  to  unlock  the  door  of  speech. 
The  instinct  of  self-assertion  has  for  its  counterpart,  and 
often  for  its  accompaniment,  an  instinct  of  self-distrust, 
which  responds  to  the  teacher’s  overtures  with  shyness  and 
silence.  In  many  cases  the  incentive  must  come  from  the 
environment.  If  every  one  else  is  doing  something  and  talk¬ 
ing  about  it,  if  interesting  and  familiar  objects  are  the 
subject  of  general  conversation,  the  shy  pupil  is  charmed 
out  of  his  isolation  and  reserve  before  he  is  aware  of  it,  and 
he  soon  comes  to  talk  as  freely  in  school  as  he  does  at 
home. 
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It  is  very  natural,  of  course,  for  the  teacher  to  regard  the 
beginner  solely  in  the  light  of  his  deficiencies.  He  is  ignor¬ 
ant  and  needs  information,  he  is  lacking  in  skill  and  needs 
training,  perhaps  he  is  wayward  also  and  needs  correction. 
All  these  things  are  true,  yet  they  are  deficiencies  from  the 
teacher’s  view-point  only.  The  pupil  is  probably  more  satis¬ 
fied  with  his  trifling  stock  of  knowledge  and  skill  than  is  the 
teacher  with  his  much  more  abundant  possessions.  So 
far  as  successful  language-teaching  is  concerned  (and  the 
statement  will  apply  to  other  subjects  as  well),  the  school 
must  provide  situations  of  growing  complexity  and  interest 
to  which  the  powers  of  the  pupil,  however  rapidly  they 
expand,  are  never  fully  adequate.  There  is  often  a  wide 
disparity  between  the  pupil’s  needs  and  his  wants.  ‘‘Need” 
represents  the  judgment  of  society;  “want”  the  opinion,  or 
rather,  the  feeling,  of  the  individual.  Sometimes  the  two 
are  wide  apart.  It  is  the  business  of  teaching  to  unite  them 
by  stating  each  and  applying  each  in  terms  of  the  other. 

I  have  vivid  recollections  of  my  first  language  lesson  in 
school.  Along  with  other  beginners,  I  was  shown  a  large 
card  on  which  there  was  a  figure  of  an  animal;  underneath 
were  certain  words.  One  of  these  was  pointed  out  by  the 
teacher ;  it  was  the  word  “ox”.  So  far  as  I  can  recollect  no 
effort  was  made  to  connect  the  word  with  the  picture, 
though  eventually,  I  suppose,  I  and  the  others  came  to  make 
the  connection  on  our  own  account.  Although  I  was  a 
country  child,  an  ox  (by  that  name  at  least)  was  an  un- 
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known  animal  to  me.  All  the  draught  work  on  the  farm 
was  done  by  horses,  and,  while  I  knew  cattle  by  various 
names,  the  word  “ox”  had,  I  fancy,  never  been  used  in  my 
hearing.  Had  I  lived  thirty  years  earlier,  in  strictly  pioneer 
days,  the  name  and  the  animal  it  designated  would  have 
been  perfectly  familiar,  since  oxen  then  did  the  work  which 
horses  were  later  employed  to  do.  Having  been  drilled  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  teacher  upon  certain  statements  about 
“an  ox” — all  in  words  of  two  letters- — the  classes  passed  on 
to  another  card  and  a  similar  group  of  statements  about 
“an  ass”.  Few  of  the  class  had,  I  am  confident,  met  the 
word  before,  nor  had  they  seen  the  animal.  Had  we  been 
English  children,  we  would  doubtless  have  recognized  in  the 
picture  an  old  friend,  though  probably  the  rather  archaic 
word  “ass”  would  have  been  a  stranger  to  us.  We  would 
have  called  this  old  friend  a  donkey,  as  every  one  else  did. 

The  experiences  which  I  have  just  described  illustrate 
certain  defects  which  still  persist — though  in  a  less  crude 
form — in  the  language-teaching  of  many  elementary  schools. 
One  is  the  assumption  that  spelling  ability  should  go  hand 
in  hand  with  the  ability  to  read.  In  the  far  away  days  I 
have  alluded  to,  we  went  from  “ox”  to  “ass”  to  “duck”  to 
“drake”  because  it  was  assumed  that  words  of  two  letters 
were  necessarily  easier  to  spell  and  to  read  and  to  use  than 
words  of  three  letters  and  that  each  additional  letter  brought 
a  proportional  increment  of  difficulty.  We  know  now,  of 
course,  that  the  sort  of  analysis  involved  in  spelling  is  very 
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different  from  the  sort  of  analysis  involved  in  reading,  and 
that  lack  of  phonetic  quality  is  a  much  greater  source  of 
difficulty,  both  in  spelling  and  in  reading,  than  is  the  mere 
length  of  a  word. 

A  more  serious  defect  is  the  neglect  of  the  “here”  and 
the  “now”.  While  the  child’s  world  is  limited  both  in  space 
and  time,  it  is  yet  an  interesting  and  tremendously  important 
world  to  him  and,  as  we  have  said  already,  sufficient  in  the 
main  for  his  childish  wants.  We  gain  immeasurably,  both 
in  point  of  speed  and  point  of  thoroughness,  if  we  give  him 
at  the  outset  a  fairly  thorough  command  of  the  one  bit  of 
territory  which  is,  in  a  sense,  his  world,  before  we  direct  his 
gaze  towards  wider  horizons. 

Most  teachers  are  familiar  with  the  studies  by  G.  Stanley 
Hall  and  others  of  the  contents  of  children’s  minds  on  enter¬ 
ing  school.  These  investigators  found  that  there  were,  in 
school,  children  of  quite  normal  intelligence  who  knew  next 
to  nothing  about  such  familiar  objects  as  the  crow,  the  blue¬ 
bird,  the  robin,  and  the  ant,  or  such  familiar  phenomena 
as  dew  and  hail,  the  seasons,  sunrise  and  sunset.  It  would 
be  a  mistake,  of  course,  to  assume  that  all  children  are  as 
ignorant  of  commonplace  things  and  processes  as  the  ones 
referred  to,  but  it  would  be  equally  a  mistake  to  assume  the 
contrary  and  to  act  as  if  all  children  are,  on  entering  school, 
possessed  of  a  store  of  ideas  adequate  in  point  of  number, 
variety,  and  clearness  to  furnish  a  basis  for  formal  language 
work.  Wisely  to  lose  time  at  the  outset  is  often  to  ensure 
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much  more  rapid  progress  later,  and  it  would  seem  that 
nowhere  does  this  maxim  apply  with  more  force  and  truth 
than  in  the  development  of  the  child’s  language  powers. 
Play,  story,  dramatization,  constructive  work,  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  nature  and  of  simple  industrial  processes,  without 
any  attempt  at  organization  beyond  what  is  suggested  by  the 
curiosity  and  interest  of  the  class,  are  forms  of  introduction 
to  language  study  which  primary  education  may  adopt  with 
every  assurance  of  large  immediate  returns  and  still  larger 
returns  in  later  years. 

All  expression  in  language  is  based  on  the  sentence.  In 
its  simplest  form  the  sentence  involves  the  linking  together 
of  two  ideas  in  some  significant  way.  That  is,  it  has 
meaning  for  the  one  who  uses  it  and  also,  presumably,  for 
the  one  who  hears  or  reads  it.  The  study  of  expression  in 
language  (or  Composition,  as  we  ordinarily  call  it)  is  not 
indifferent  to  the  correctness  of  the  associations  which  are 
formed  between  ideas  (i.e.  to  the  truth  of  the  statements 
made),  but  it  centres  its  interests  upon  those  characteristics 
of  the  associations  which  are  suggested  by  such  terms  as 
force,  coherence,  clearness,  logical  consistency,  and  gram¬ 
matical  correctness. 

From  the  very  beginnings  of  his  use  of  language  the  child 
speaks  in  sentences,  even  when,  as  is  frequently  the  case, 
he  does  not  use  the  complete  sentence  form.  Though  he  may 
express  a  need  or  a  wish  or  a  feeling  or  a  command  by  a 
single  word,  the  other  necessary  elements  of  the  sentence  are 
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supplied  by  tone  or  facial  expression  or  gesture,  so  that  his 
meaning  is  fairly  clear  to  those  whom  he  addresses.  As  he 
grows  in  language  power  he  fills  in  the  gaps  on  his  own 
account,  partly  through  imitation  of  his  elders,  but  mainly 
through  frequent  experience  of  disappointment  and  loss  at 
being  misunderstood.  If  he  says  “up”  with  the  meaning 
that  he  wants  to  be  taken  up,  his  statement  may  be  under¬ 
stood  by  some  one  lacking  in  interpretative  power  to  mean 
that  some  one  or  something  else  is  to  be  taken  up,  or  that 
he  is  to  be  taken  up  by  anyone  who  cares  to  do  so  rather 
than  by  some  one  in  particular.  The  force  of  imitation  and 
the  force  of  want  lead  him  eventually  to  the  connection  of 
subject  with  predicate  and  predicate  with  subject,  to  the 
formal  statement  of  the  objective  relationship,  and  to  the 
use  of  qualifying  and  limiting  words,  phrases,  and  clauses. 
He  comes  to  understand  and  to  use  connectives  and  to 
differentiate  their  meanings.  By  the  time  he  has  put  on 
trousers  he  has  acquired  a  foothold  among  the  pronouns, 
and  his  foothold  would  be  the  securer  and  his  progress  the 
faster  were  he  spared  the  pernicious  influence  of  nursery 
“pidgin  English”. 

When  the  time  comes  for  practice  in  writing  English, 
whether  that  time  be  the  first  year  of  his  school  life — as 
in  most  schools — or  the  third  year,  as  is  advocated  by 
Professor  Dewey  and  others,  he  “feels”  most,  if  not  all,  of 
the  relationships  involved  in  the  sentence,  though  he  has  no 
conception  and  no  need  as  yet  of  the  isolation  and  definition 
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of  these  elements.  This  will  come  later  and  should  come 
gradually  and  almost  imperceptibly  as  his  intellectual  powers 
mature. 

One  is  apt  to  become  a  little  impatient  over  the  debates 
upon  the  question  “When  should  the  teaching  of  Grammar 
begin,”  as  if  the  question  could  be  settled  in  favor  of  some 
specific  year  of  the  school  course.  If  in  the  term 
“Grammar”  we  include  a  recognition  of  the  relationships 
which  are  involved  in  the  sentence  and  the  inflections  which 
a  few  of  our  English  words  undergo  in  ordinary  speech,  the 
answer  is  that  Grammar  has  begun  long  before  the  child 
enters  the  schoolroom.  If  by  “Grammar”  we  mean  the 
scientific  study  of  language  with  the  aid  of  a  text-book,  we 
can  leave  Grammar  entirely  out  of  the  elementary  school 
course  with  very  little  appreciable  loss  and  much  appreci¬ 
able  gain.  The  tendency  in  the  elementary  school  practice 
of  the  present  day  is  towards  the  limitation  of  formal  Gram¬ 
mar  to  a  few  lessons  devoted  to  drill  upon  those  elements 
of  sentence  structure  and  of  word  inflection  which  the  pupil 
uses  constantly  in  his  speech  and  in  his  writing.  How¬ 
ever,  there  are  not  a  few  successful  teachers  of  language 
in  our  elementary  schools  who  do  not  feel  the  need  of 
formal  Grammar  at  all,  and  who  would  be  quite  content 
with  a  thimbleful  or  so,  which  might  be  derived  by  easy 
induction  from  the  lessons  in  other  subjects. 

The  beginner  in  school  soon  learns  that  there  are  decided 
differences  between  the  sentence  as  spoken  and  the  sentence 
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as  written,  quite  apart  from  the  obvious  fact  that  the 
organ  of  one  is  the  tongue  and  the  organ  of  the  other  is 
the  pen.  With  the  former  the  meaning  may  be  eked  out 
or  reinforced  by  gesture,  by  pause,  and  by  tone  of  voice. 
With  the  latter  no  such  aids  are  possible,  and  hence  greater 
care  must  be  exercised  as  to  arrangement  and  choice  of 
words  and  as  to  fulness  of  statement.  The  successful  teach¬ 
ing  of  written  Composition  depends  upon  a  sufficient,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  a  pedantic,  observance  of  these  differences. 

While  speech  and  writing  are  quite  separate  as  modes  of 
expression,  an  indispensable  test  of  good  writing,  and  one 
which  can  be  applied  from  the  very  beginning,  is  the  one 
contained  in  the  question,  “How  does  it  sound  when 
spoken?”  Most  of  us,  when  reading,  sound  the  words  to 
ourselves  even  when  we  do  not  frame  them  with  our  lips, 
and  the  total  of  their  influence  upon  our  minds  is  quite  con¬ 
siderably  affected  by  this  instinctive  effort  to  obtain  a  fuller 
impression  than  that  which  could  be  derived  through  sight 
alone.  And  young  children  are  influenced  by  the  character 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  sounds  which  a  sentence  con¬ 
tains  fully  as  much,  perhaps,  as  they  are  by  the  ideas  which 
the  sentence  conveys. 

There  is,  then,  in  our  reaction  to  any  bit  of  writing  an 
intellectual  aspect,  which  deals  with  such  things  as  the 
meaning  and  arrangement  of  words  and  their  fitness  to 
express  clearly  and  with  appropriate  force  the  ideas  in¬ 
tended.  There  is,  also,  an  aesthetic  aspect,  which  has  to  do 
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with  the  sounds  of  words,  and  their  rhythm  and  harmony 
in  the  sentence.  Good  writing  involves  a  blending  of  these 
two  aspects  and  has,  as  its  basis,  a  taste,  partly  native  and 
partly  acquired,  which  guides  the  child  in  his  early  experi¬ 
ments  with  words,  and  which  differs  only  in  degree  from 
that  developed  and  purified  taste  which  is  the  touchstone  of 
the  highest  literary  art. 


CHAPTER  IV 


The  Growth  of  Vocabulary 

Growth  in  vocabulary  is  the  outward  manifestation  of 
those  inner  changes  which  constitute  growth  in  experience. 
To  learn  a  thing  and  to  learn  its  name  are  parts  of  the 
same  process.  To  achieve  either  is  to  the  normal  mind  a 
powerful,  if  not  an  irresistible,  incentive  to  achieve  the 
other.  This  arises  from  the  feeling  of  incompleteness  which 
accompanies  all  partial  accomplishment  that  is  recognized 
as  such.  This  feeling  is  as  strong  in  the  young  child  as  it 
is  in  the  adult ;  in  fact,  it  is  much  more  in  evidence  with  the 
former  than  with  the  latter. 

The  life  of  the  young  child  is,  on  its  intellectual  side, 
quite  largely  concerned  with  the  learning  of  new  words. 
These  are  learned,  not  as  words,  but  as  agencies  in  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  his  wants.  The  child  who  knows  the  name  of  the 
article  he  desires  can,  as  a  rule,  get  it  much  more  readily 
than  he  could  if  he  had  to  resort  to  pointing  or  to  gesture  or 
to  round-about  description.  Nature  impresses  this  fact  on 
his  mind  long  before  he  reaches  the  period  of  formal 
lessons.  This  practical  and  utilitarian  motive  for  learning 
remains,  as  we  all  know,  throughout  the  life  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  though  later  the  motive  of  intellectual  conquest,  of 
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knowing  for  the  sake  of  knowing,  may  tend  relatively  to 
obscure  it. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  to  teach  vocabulary  success¬ 
fully  one  must  proceed  by  indirection.  Young  children  are 
not  interested  in  words  by  themselves,  except  in  those  rare 
cases  where  words  charm  by  their  quaintness  or  beauty  of 
sound  as,  for  example,  in  certain  of  the  Mother  Goose 
rhymes.  The  old-fashioned  primary  teaching  offended 
largely  through  the  assumption  that  children  could  and 
should  acquire  a  vocabulary  directly,  and  thus  it  set  them, 
almost  in  their  very  first  day  at  school,  to  the  learning  of 
words  from  the  written  or  printed  symbols.  Newer 
methods  of  primary  teaching  concern  themselves  with  games 
and  interesting  objects  and  experiences  which  call  for  the 
use  of  an  enlarged  vocabulary  and  which  secure  that  en¬ 
largement  incidentally,  and  thus  with  a  minimum  of  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  Apart  from  the  marked  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  amount  of  effort  involved,  the  new  teaching  is 
to  be  preferred  to  the  old,  for  it  ensures  that  the  word,  when 
learned,  is  more  than  a  mere  collection  of  sounds  or  of 
arbitrary  written  characters.  The  word  becomes  a  tool  or 
(to  use  a  stronger  figure  still)  a  living  part  in  an  organism, 
rather  than  an  encumbrance  or  a  meaningless  addition  like 
the  buttons  on  the  back  of  a  man’s  coat. 

Three  problems  confront  the  primary  teacher  so  far  as 
this  particular  phase  of  the  language  interests  of  his  pupils 
is  concerned.  In  the  first  place,  he  aims  to  help  his  pupils 
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to  a  wider  vocabulary.  Every  day  he  finds  occasion  for  the 
introduction  of  new  words.  In  the  second  place,  he  seeks 
to  eliminate  from  the  pupil’s  vocabulary  such  words  and 
expressions  as  are  not  in  keeping  with  accepted  standards 
in  grammar,  in  aesthetics,  or  in  morals.  In  the  third  place, 
he  seeks  to  enrich  with  new  meanings  words  and  expres¬ 
sions  which  the  pupil  has  already  acquired,  and  to  establish 
correct  usage  in  the  case  of  words  about  whose  meaning  and 
use  the  pupil  has,  for  any  reason,  formed  an  incorrect  im¬ 
pression. 

The  first  aim  is  more  rapidly  achieved  by  story  and  con¬ 
versation  than  by  set  language  exercises.  As  the  child’s 
muscles  grow  and  strengthen  through  play,  so  his  command 
of  words  increases  in  scope  and  sureness  through  activities 
which  are  actuated  by  the  play  spirit  and  possess  in  large 
measure  the  play  form.  The  main  purpose  of  the  teacher  is 
to  get  the  pupil  to  talk,  and  to  do  this  something  must  be 
provided  which  he  feels  impelled  to  talk  about.  Since  in 
his  home  life  the  child  talks  fully  as  much  about  what  he 
does  as  about  what  he  sees  or  what  he  hears,  the  intelligent 
teacher  of  language  makes  large  use  of  those  manual  and 
constructive  activities  which  prompt  inquiry  and  provoke 
comment.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  the  remark  that 
any  manual  activity  which  has  any  claim  to  a  place  in 
primary  classes  does  just  these  things. 

The  purification  of  a  vocabulary  which  has  been  cor¬ 
rupted  by  unfortunate  influences  of  home  and  street  life  is 
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always  a  difficult  task.  It  would  be  definitely  possible, 
though  certainly  not  easy,  if  the  teacher  were  free  to  apply 
without  qualification  the  means  which  psychology  prescribes 
for  the  disestablishment  of  any  undesirable  habit,  viz:  the 
bringing  of  the  habit  in  question  into  clear  consciousness,  the 
enlistment  of  the  pupil’s  co-operation,  and  the  unvarying 
repetition  of  the  correct  usage  until  a  new  habit  has  been 
set  up.  Two  difficulties  stand  in  the  way.  The  first  is  the 
fact  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  old  unfortunate  out¬ 
side  influences  continue  and  work  directly  against  the 
teacher’s  efforts.  The  second  is  that  a  too  overt  disposition 
to  correct  the  pupil’s  linguistic  offences  may  check  or  even 
kill  that  spontaneity  without  which  any  genuine  success  in 
language-teaching  is  impossible.  Much  depends  in  this  con¬ 
nection  on  the  personal  relationships  between  the  pupil  and 
the  teacher,  upon  the  good  will  and  the  good  humor  which 
the  teacher  displays,  and  upon  the  development  of  individual 
and  class  enthusiasm  for  correctness  and  purity  of  speech. 
Such  an  enthusiasm  may  be  difficult  to  create,  but  it  is  not 
impossible.  The  chief  obstacle  is  often  the  teacher’s  lack  of 
faith  and,  consequently,  of  initiative.  “All  tilings  are  poss¬ 
ible  to  him  that  believeth.” 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  school  period,  and,  in  fact, 
throughout  the  whole  of  life,  one’s  vocabulary  grows  in  two 
ways ;  one,  the  addition  of  new  words,  and  the  other,  the  en¬ 
richment  in  meaning  of  words  already  known.  Proof  of 
this  is  furnished  by  every  subject  of  study  and  almost  every 
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school  activity.  The  Composition  lesson  merely  sums  up 
and  gives  direction  and  impetus  to  tendencies  which  are 
present  in  every  aspect  of  school  life. 

Illustrations  of  this  fact  are  the  only  proof  necessary. 
For  example,  the  teacher  uses  many  words  which  are  more 
or  less  unfamiliar  to  the  pupil,  but  he  ordinarily  uses  them 
in  a  context  which  makes  their  meaning  clear  enough  for 
the  purposes  in  hand.  The  requirements  of  the  school  rou¬ 
tine  demand  that  the  pupils  shall  use  these  same  words 
either  in  speech  or  in  writing,  or  perhaps  in  both.  Liter¬ 
ature  lessons  contain  new  words,  which  are  explained,  and 
whose  uses  are  illustrated  by  the  teacher.  Many  of  these 
become  the  permanent  acquisition  of  the  pupil  and  often 
find  a  place  in  his  everyday  vocabulary.  New  subjects  of 
study  bring  with  them  new  words  of  a  more  or  less  technical 
sort,  it  is  true,  but  with  large  possibilities  of  application 
outside  the  schoolroom. 

The  statement  is  familiar — but  it  still  needs  to  be  repeated 
and  repeated  with  emphasis — that  we  learn  the  real  mean¬ 
ings  of  words,  not  from  the  dictionary,  but  from  meeting 
and  using  these  words  in  a  great  number  of  contexts,  so 
that  they  come  to  have  for  us  a  large  background  of 
associations  which  guide  us  in  their  use  and  determine  the 
“feeling-tone”  which  shall  accompany  our  contact  with 
them  in  reading  or  our  employment  of  them  in  speech. 

John  Ruskin’s  well-known  plea  for  the  study  of  the  “an¬ 
cestry”  of  words  rests  upon  the  assumption  that  only 
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through  such  a  study  can  we  really  come  to  know  words 
and  be  able  to  use  them  with  the  skill  which  characterizes 
the  true  artist. 

“A  well-educated  gentleman  may  not  know  many  lan¬ 
guages, — may  not  be  able  to  speak  any  but  his  own,— may 
have  read  very  few  books.  But  whatever  language  he 
knows,  he  knows  precisely;  whatever  word  he  pronounces, 
he  pronounces  rightly ;  above  all,  he  is  learned  in  the  peerage 
of  words ;  knows  the  words  of  true  descent  and  ancient 
blood,  at  a  glance,  from  words  of  modern  canaille ;  remem¬ 
bers  all  their  ancestry,  their  intermarriages,  distantest  re¬ 
lationships,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  were  admitted,  and 
offices  they  held,  among  the  national  noblesse  of  words  at 
any  time,  and  in  any  country.  But  an  uneducated  person 
may  know  by  memory  any  number  of  languages,  and  talk 
them  all,  and  yet  truly  know  not  a  word  of  any, — not  a  word 
even  of  his  own.” 

Ruskin’s  plea  is  doubtless  over-enthusiastic.  At  any  rate, 
the  recommendation  which  it  makes  is  a  counsel  of  perfec¬ 
tion  rather  than  an  available  working  principle  for  the 
teacher  whose  concern  is  with  the  English  language  alone. 
It  does,  however,  suggest  the  advisability  of  the  use  of  well- 
known  or  easily  attainable  facts  of  derivation  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  new  words.  The  old  practice,  once  very  common  but 
now  practically  extinct,  of  acquainting  pupils  in  the  upper 
forms  of  the  elementary  school  with  the  more  common  Latin 
and  Greek  “roots”  of  English  words  has  a  great  deal  to 
recommend  it,  and  it  certainly  is  significant  that  many  adults 
of  the  present  day  look  back  with  especial  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  to  these  brief  excursions  into  the  realm  of 
philology. 
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It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  plea  of  the  art  critic  is 
reinforced  by  considerations  drawn  from  the  study  of 
Psychology.  Professor  Titchener,  in  discussing  the  relation 
of  the  imagination  to  literary  interpretation,  gives  his  sup¬ 
port  to  a  theory  very  similar  to,  if  not  identical  with,  that  of 
Ruskin’s,  just  quoted: 

“Walter  Pater,  the  greatest  master  of  polished  English 
prose  that  the  century  has  seen,  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  of 
good  writing  that  one  should  acquire  an  instinctive  feeling 
for  the  metaphors  contained  in  words.  That  is,  one  should 
steadily  keep  in  mind  the  literal  meaning  of  words  like 
‘involved,’  ‘insipid,’  ‘essay,’  ‘exasperate,’  etc.,  until  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  the  word  came  to  be  always  and  invariably  connected 
with  the  arousal  in  consciousness  of  an  image,  picturing  its 
root  meaning.  When  we  want  to  copy  a  diagram,  he  said, 
we  lay  tissue-paper  over  it,  and  trace  its  outline  through  the 
paper.  Words  should  be  tissue-paper  tracings  of  the 
writer’s  images ;  and  should  be  so  true  to  those  images  that, 
when  the  reader  lays  the  paper  over  his  images,  they  corre¬ 
spond  just  as  truly  to  these.” 

The  teaching  of  English  vocabulary  is,  in  a  sense,  the  task 
of  the  whole  school  and,  in  fact,  of  the  whole  community; 
yet  a  specific  and  important  function  still  remains  in  this 
connection  for  the  Composition  class.  If  it  does  nothing  else 
than  take  up  in  a  formal  and  thoroughgoing  fashion  ques¬ 
tions  which  are  raised  but  not  completely  solved  in  the 
classes  in  other  subjects,  its  existence  is  amply  justified. 
But  it  can,  I  think,  do  more.  This  additional  work  has  to  do 
with  questions  of  precision  and  artistic  taste  and  expressive¬ 
ness,  with  which  the  lessons  in  other  subjects  have  at  most 
only  an  incidental  concern.  The  expansion  of  public  edu- 
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cation  in  recent  years  has  made  possible  the  development 
of  a  linguistic  sense  and  a  linguistic  conscience  among  thous¬ 
ands  of  people  whose  speech  habits  would,  even  half  a 
century  ago,  have  remained  entirely  untouched  by  the  school. 
The  constituency  of  the  school  has  grown  so  rapidly,  and 
is  at  present  so  huge,  that  it  is  small  wonder,  perhaps,  that 
slipshod  English  is  still  rampant  not  only  in  our  elementary 
schools  but  also  in  our  secondary  schools  and  even  in  our 
colleges.  More  regrettable  still,  however,  is  the  sheer 
poverty  in  speech  material  which  condemns  so  many  people, 
to  whom  poverty  in  goods  is  unknown,  to  a  petty  stock  of 
commonplace  words  and  expressions  wholly  inadequate  for 
their  personal  needs  and  wholly  insufficient  for  the  proper 
discharge  of  their  social  responsibilities. 


CHAPTER  V 


Composition  as  a  Utility 

It  does  not  need  any  argument  to  prove  that  a  knowledge 
of  at  least  the  elements  of  Composition  is  necessary  for  the 
proper  discharge  of  the  duties  which  ordinary,  civilized 
living  imposes.  The  average  man,  even  when  not  engaged 
in  business,  needs  to  know  how  to  talk  and  desires  to  be  able 
to  talk  interestingly  and  convincingly.  He  keeps  records 
and  conducts  correspondence  and  may  even  at  times  attempt 
more  difficult  operations  of  a  semi-literary  sort,  such  as  the 
written  description  of  commonplace  circumstances,  or  the 
narration  of  commonplace  events. 

Composition  is  a  utility  in  the  schools  as  well  as  in  the 
life  outside,  since  there  is  no  subject  of  study  whose  pursuit 
does  not  demand  facility  in  spoken  and  written  discourse. 
Hence,  even  the  most  thoroughgoing  of  the  would-be  re¬ 
formers  of  educational  practice  provide  a  large  place  in 
their  proposed  curricula  for  the  mastery  of  expression  in  the 
mother-tongue. 

“ Writing”,  the  second  of  the  traditional  three  “R’s”, 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  so  many  people,  still  form  the 
basis  of  any  really  useful  education,  means  not  only  or 
chiefly  the  ability  to  shape  letters,  but  rather  the  ability  to 
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frame  sentences.  A  type-writing  machine  can  make  letters 
better,  perhaps,  than  its  inventor,  but  it  can  never  give  letters 
a  meaning  without  the  intervention  of  human  thought  and 
will. 

Composition  as  a  utility  presupposes,  of  course,  a  certain 
ability  to  think,  but  the  thinking  required  is,  as  a  rule,  of 
the  conventional  sort  demanded  by  the  ordinary  business  of 
life.  When  we  note,  for  example,  how  little  of  originality 
either  in  form  or  content  there  is  in  the  ordinary  business  or 
social  letter,  how  little,  in  fact,  there  needs  to  be,  we  realize 
that  the  mastery  of  Composition  in  its  more  conventional 
aspects  is,  in  the  main,  the  acquisition  of  certain  habits.  The 
successful  teacher  needs  to  employ  in  this  connection,  it  is 
true,  a  certain  minimum  of  instruction  and  explanation,  but 
along  with  this  must  go  always  a  maximum  of  drill.  Upon 
his  persistence  in  this  drill  and  upon  his  rigid  exclusion  of 
non-essentials  depends  his  success. 

First  in  order  of  time,  and  first  perhaps  in  order  of  im¬ 
portance,  stands  that  large  group  of  habits  included  under 
the  single  term  “Spelling”.  Spelling,  although  sometimes 
regarded  as  a  separate  subject,  is  really  a  part  of  Composi¬ 
tion,  since  the  only  words  whose  spelling  one  needs  to  know 
are  the  words  which  one  will  employ  at  some  time  or  other 
in  written  discourse.  Correct  spelling  involves  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  certain  connections  between  visual  and  auditory 
centres  and  the  centres  which  control  the  writing  muscles. 
Spelling  out  loud — the  sort  of  exercise  which  pretty  well 
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monopolized  the  old-time  Spelling  lesson — is  now  properly 
disregarded  or  used  merely  as  an  accessory  (of  doubtful 
value  at  that)  to  written  Spelling. 

The  thoughtful  teacher  may  lament  the  exaggerated  em¬ 
phasis  which  modern  society  places  upon  correct  spelling,  as 
shown  by  the  savage  way  in  which  it  penalizes  irregular 
spelling,  but  he  must  take  society,  in  the  main,  as  he  finds 
it  and  trim  his  sails,  in  this  respect  at  least,  to  the  prevailing 
winds.  It  would  be  idle  to  sigh  for  the  good  old  days  of 
two  or  three  centuries  ago  when  everyone  spelt  as  he  pleased, 
and  consistency  in  the  writer’s  own  practice  was  no  more 
demanded  by  the  reader  than  consistency  with  the  diction¬ 
ary.  And  it  would  be  fatal  to  sit  and  wait  for  the  spelling 
reformers  to  bring  the  adult  generation  to  a  realization  of 
the  fact  that  the  fetters  which  galled  their  wrists  when  they 
were  young  still  chafe  and  clank  in  our  schoolrooms  at  this 
very  hour.  We  grown-ups  have  learned  to  spell.  We  even 
carry  our  fetters  with  a  jaunty  air  and  do  not  concern  our¬ 
selves  unduly  over  the  fact  that  our  children  spend  two  to 
three  years  in  learning  something  which  little  Europeans 
— with  phonetic  mother-tongues — learn  in  six  months  or 
less. 

Something  has,  however,  been  gained  in  recent  years  apart 
from  the  inauguration  of  the  Spelling-reform  movement. 
The  schools  are  learning  to  concentrate  the  energies  of  the 
Spelling  class  upon  words  which  the  pupils  understand  and 
which  they  use  (or  can  use)  in  written  discourse  from  day 
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to  day,  and  they  are  beginning  to  emphasize  those  psycholo¬ 
gical  elements  in  the  spelling  process  which  really  count, 
viz:  the  motor  and  visual  elements,  how  it  feels  to  write  a 
given  word  correctly  and  how  that  word  looks  when  it  is 
thus  written. 

Capitalization  and  punctuation  are  still  quite  generally 
taught  through  the  memorization  of  lists  of  rules  and  sub¬ 
sequent  drill  in  the  application  of  these  rules.  It  is  a 
matter  for  grave  question  whether  this  is  a  wise  proced¬ 
ure.  It  is  true  that  the  ordinary  writer  in  applying  these 
rules  does  so,  in  the  main,  in  a  mechanical  fashion,  without 
any  thought  of  the  necessity  or  the  convenience  which  they 
serve.  A  moment’s  reflection  will  show,  however,  that 
there  are  reasons  for  the  capitalization  of  certain  words  and 
for  the  use  of  the  various  punctuation  marks,  and  that 
these  reasons  may  be  made  to  appeal  even  to  elementary 
school  pupils. 

To  speak  first  of  the  use  of  capital  letters.  It  has  be¬ 
come  the  custom  to  distinguish  the  members  of  certain 
groups — notably  the  members  of  that  group  which  we  call 
human  beings — by  names  which  are  practically  their  unique 
possession.  Smith  as  a  proper  name  is  useful  to  the  extent 
that  it  distinguishes  its  owner  from  Jones,  Brown,  Robinson. 
The  existence  of  family  names  makes  it  necessary  that  a 
particular  member  of  the  Smith  group  shall  be  known  as 
John  or  Peter  Smith.  Mexico  and  Mexican  distinguishes  a 
certain  political  division  and  a  certain  group  of  people  from 
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other  political  divisions  and  other  groups  of  peoples.  The 
Mississippi  Valley  distinguishes,  in  the  matter  of  location 
and  physical  peculiarities,  a  certain  rather  definite  portion 
of  the  North  American  continent.  To  distinguish  is,  of 
course,  to  emphasize,  and  this  emphasis  is  conveniently  and 
appropriately  shown  in  writing  and  in  print  by  the  use  of 
capital  letters.  The  rules  for  capitalization  merely  formu¬ 
late  the  various  conditions  under  which  writers  have  found 
it  desirable,  in  the  interests  of  clearness  and  emphasis,  to 
adopt  the  practice  of  writing  the  first  letter  of  a  word  in  a 
different  character  from  the  remaining  letters  of  that  word. 
These  rules  are  not  fixed  in  the  sense  that  scientific  prin¬ 
ciples  are  fixed.  Within  limits  they  vary  from  age  to  age 
and  with  different  writers. 

This  would  suggest  that  the  most  serviceable  way  of 
teaching  capitalization  and  punctuation  is  through  the  in¬ 
ductive  method.  By  the  examination  of  the  prose  and  poetry 
of  the  school  Readers,  or  of  the  matter  contained  in  the  other 
school  text-books,  or  of  the  pages  of  the  daily  newspaper 
(including  the  advertisements),  current  practice  in  these  two 
connections  may  be  noted,  and  the  more  evident  reasons  for 
the  practice  may  be  brought  to  light.  If  it  is  discovered 
that  a  well-established  procedure  has  nothing  but  custom 
to  recommend  it,  the  pupil  will  have  occasion  to  note  an 
important  fact  which  many  text-books  in  language  overlook, 
the  fact  that  the  rules  of  grammar  and  composition  are,  or 
should  be,  generalizations  from  current  ways  of  doing 
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things,  rather  than  deductions  from  supposedly  fundamental 
and  unvarying  principles. 

A  useful  form  of  induction  in  the  teaching  of  punctu¬ 
ation  is  found  in  the  examination  by  pupil  and  teacher  of 
the  pupil’s  own  written  work  for  the  purpose  of  determin¬ 
ing  the  chief  divisions  of  the  thought  and  of  preventing,  by 
the  use  of  the  appropriate  marks  of  punctuation,  any  mis¬ 
understanding  on  the  part  of  the  reader.  The  aim  is  not 
to  apply  in  any  rigid  and  formal  way  certain  rules,  it  is 
rather  to  promote  ease  and  correctness  of  interpretation. 

The  desire  to  be  understood  is,  after  all,  the  real  incentive 
for  the  mastery  of  the  art  of  punctuation.  The  absence  of  a 
period  violates  the  proper  independence  of  the  sentence  as 
the  unit  of  expression.  The  absence  of  needed  commas 
may  make  a  sentence  obscure  through  depriving  a  paren¬ 
thetical  expression  of  its  parenthetical  quality. 

The  experience  of  the  writer  is  that  the  teaching  of 
punctuation  through  the  memorizing  of  rules  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  application  of  these  rules  to  set  exercises  is  entirely 
futile.  The  ability  to  “work”  the  exercises  in  the  text  has 
little,  if  any,  effect  upon  the  general  written  work  of  the 
pupil.  If  he  uses  punctuation  marks  in  his  general  written 
work,  he  uses  them  (with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the 
period)  after  the  “pepper-caster”  method,  a  method  to 
which  even  professional  writers  have,  in  moments  of  frank¬ 
ness,  felt  constrained  to  confess.  The  specially  selected  or 
specially  constructed  exercises  of  the  Composition  book  may 
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seem  representative  enough,  but  they  are  not  really  so,  for 
even  the  simplest  bit  of  connected  writing  demands  such 
variety  and  flexibility  that,  while  there  may  be  a  rule  for  the 
case  in  hand,  it  usually  fails  to  emerge  in  time  to  be  of 
service. 

The  most  helpful  teaching  of  punctuation  would  seem  to 
be  that  which  arises  incidentally  and  as  a  matter  of  con¬ 
venience,  if  not  of  necessity,  in  connection  with  the  general 
written  work  of  the  pupil.  One  might  instance  the  use  of 
the  colon  or  semi-colon  in  introducing  lists  of  names  in 
Geography  and  History,  and  the  use  of  the  comma  in  separ¬ 
ating  these  names  each  from  the  others.  The  practicability 
of  the  incidental  teaching  of  punctuation  in  the  Arithmetic 
lesson  does  not  even  occur  to  the  majority  of  teachers,  and 
yet  the  exactness  and  conciseness  of  mathematical  state¬ 
ments  make  correct  punctuation  peculiarly  necessary  and 
give  to  its  practice  a  vital  quality  which,  in  other  subjects, 
it  may  lack. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  teaching  of  capitalization  and 
punctuation  will  hold  true,  in  the  main,  of  the  teaching  of 
abbreviations.  There  is  nothing  more  pedantic  and  nothing 
more  futile  than  formal  lessons  to  young  children  on  the 
meaning  of  such  abbreviations  as  Ph.D.,  C.M.G.,  and  R.S. 
V.P.  They  are  totally  outside  of  the  children’s  experience; 
they  occur  so  infrequently  even  in  the  experience  of  the 
adult  that  little  is  lost  if  they  are  left  entirely  alone.  The 
simplest  method  of  dealing  with  this  particular  problem  is 
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to  acquaint  the  pupil  with  the  lists  which  are  given  at  the 
end  of  the  ordinary  dictionary  and  to  encourage  him  to 
consult  these  lists  as  occasion  arises.  Not  infrequently  such 
miscellaneous  information  has  a  peculiar  fascination  for  the 
pupil.  It  appeals  to  his  imagination,  and  there  are  times, 
as  the  writer  can  testify  from  recollections  of  his  own  boy¬ 
hood,  when  he  finds  in  the  long  array  of  titles  and  honorary 
and  academic  distinctions  a  sort  of  window  into  a  much 
more  splendid  world  than  the  quite  commonplace  one  in 
which  he  has  his  ordinary  abode. 

There  are,  of  course,  common  abbreviations  which  every 
child  should  know  and  use,  but  these  are  rarely,  if  at  all,  a 
matter  for  specific  lessons.  Their  meaning  and  use  are 
acquired  quite  naturally  in  connection  with  the  ordinary 
school  studies.  Arithmetic  has  its  own  list  and  a  rather 
lengthy  one ;  Geography  and  History  and  Grammar  have 
theirs.  The  incidental  teaching  of  these  abbreviations  as 
they  occur,  coupled,  as  has  already  been  said,  with  a  suf¬ 
ficient  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  the  dictionary,  is  all 
the  ordinary  pupil  requires. 

The  methods  of  teaching  outlined  in  the  foregoing  have, 
the  writer  believes,  a  sound  psychological  foundation.  Our 
habits  are  part  of  the  very  texture  of  our  lives,  and  we 
acquire  them  most  readily  in  connection  with  the  normal 
activities  of  living.  A  habit  which  is  built  up  under  artificial 
conditions  usually  fails  to  operate  when  these  artificial 
conditions  are  removed.  We  should  avoid  a  too  sedulous 
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anticipation  of  the  needs  of  adult  life.  If  the  school  were 
able  to  develop  useful  habits  as  they  are  needed  in  the  actual 
life  of  the  pupil,  it  would  accomplish  far  more  than  even  the 
most  sympathetic  critic  would  feel  disposed  to  claim  for  it 
at  the  present  time.  All  lessons  and  all  linguistic  experi¬ 
ences  are  really  lessons  in  language,  and  teachers  should 
recognize  this  fact. 

There  are  two  important  principles  in  habit  formation 
which  our  current  teaching  of  Composition  quite  generally 
ignores.  The  first  is  the  principle  which  points  to  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  constant  repetition  till  the  desired  habit  is  se¬ 
curely  fixed.  Emphasis  in  the  Composition  lesson  upon  the 
details  which  have  been  discussed  in  this  chapter,  accom¬ 
panied  by  indifference  and  neglect  in  lessons  in  other  sub¬ 
jects,  is  a  very  evident  breach  of  this  principle.  Such  ne¬ 
glect  means  not  only  that  certain  opportunities  are  missed, 
it  means  also  that  the  opportunities  which  are  utilized  fail 
of  their  full  effect,  since  bad  habits  are  developed  in  the 
intervals  and  hinder  quite  effectively  the  establishment  of 
the  desired  ones.  The  well-known  warning  of  Professor 
James  is  quite  to  the  point  here: 

“Never  suffer  an  exception  to  occur  till  the  new  habit  is 
securely  rooted  in  your  life.  Each  lapse  is  like  the  letting 
fall  of  a  ball  of  string  which  one  is  carefully  winding  up;  a 
single  slip  undoes  more  than  a  great  many  turns  will  wind 
again.” 

The  second  of  the  principles  which  our  current  practice 
overlooks  is  the  one  which  emphasizes  the  importance  of  an 
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understanding  of  the  process  as  an  aid  to  rote  learning. 
The  pupil  who  has  some  inkling  of  the  uses  which  capitals 
and  periods  and  commas  serve  in  promoting  ease  and  accur¬ 
acy  of  interpretation  has  both  an  incentive  to  and  a  guide  in 
the  development  of  the  habits  through  which  these  uses  are 
met.  This  understanding  will,  of  course,  be  partial  at  its 
best,  but  even  so,  it  is  an  aid  to  economy  and  efficiency,  an 
aid  of  such  genuine  value  that  the  wise  teacher  will  make 
constant  use  of  it. 


CHAPTER  VI 


Composition  as  an  Art 

Words  are  both  the  most  flexible  and  the  most  potent  of 
the  various  means  of  expression  which  man  uses.  Without 
them  he  is  practically  helpless.  He  uses  them  in  the  obtain¬ 
ing  of  his  physical  necessities  and  in  the  directing  of  those 
co-operative  activities  which  make  family  and  community 
life  possible;  and  the  more  complex  the  civilization  he  cre¬ 
ates  and  in  which  he  participates,  the  greater  his  need  for 
the  command  and  the  use  of  words. 

From  time  to  time  there  arise  men,  writers  and  others, 
who  protest  against  this  inveterate  habit  of  words.  We 
talk  and  write  too  much,  we  are  told ;  we  have  too  many 
newspapers,  too  many  magazines,  too  many  books.  Carlyle, 
as  is  well  known,  scolded  his  generation  for  not  cultivating 
more  the  gift  of  silence,  and  yet  Carlyle  himself  was 
one  of  the  most  voluminous  writers  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

There  is  also  a  distrust  latent  in  the  popular  conscious¬ 
ness,  as  witness  such  maxims  as,  “Things,  not  words”, 
“Actions  speak  louder  than  words”,  “Speech  is  silver,  silence 
is  golden”.  Yet  when  we  examine  these  maxims  carefully, 
we  find  that  they  are  at  most  only  half-truths.  Take  the 
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first  maxim.  We  can  understand  things,  and  consequently 
deal  with  them  effectively,  only  through  the  uses  of  words. 
Imagine  a  Nature-study  class  in  which  the  eyes  and  the  ears 
and  the  hands  of  the  class  were  active,  and  the  tongues 
wholly  silent.  We  cannot  observe  and  manipulate  things  to 
any  purpose  without  at  the  same  time  naming,  describing, 
and  recording. 

The  misleading  character  of  the  second  maxim  is  revealed 
when  we  notice  that  words  are  themselves  actions.  They 
are  the  result,  ordinarily,  of  volition ;  they  produce  effects, 
often  the  most  remarkable  and  far-reaching;  and  they  call 
for  both  muscular  co-ordination  and  muscular  activity.  So 
what  the  maxim  condemns  is  not  a  something  different 
from  and  inferior  to  actions,  but  actions  of  a  certain  kind, 
those  which  are  untruthful  or  incomplete  and,  therefore, 
incapable  of  producing  a  useful  result. 

When  one  considers  the  third  maxim,  one  is  led  to 
remark  that  there  are  as  many  futile  actions  outside  of  as 
there  are  within  the  domain  of  words.  And  silence  is  as 
often  the  silence  of  ignorance,  or  of  moral  indifference, 
or  of  intellectual  vacuity,  or  of  sheer  lack  of  will,  as  it  is 
the  silence  of  wisdom.  The  way  to  a  silence  that  is  truly 
golden  is  not  through  the  avoidance  of  words,  but  through 
a  study  and  a  practice  which  will  result  in  a  use  of  words  al¬ 
ways  with  a  due  regard  to  truth  and  decorum  and  those  moral 
issues  which  form  the  very  texture  of  our  common  daily 
living.  Something  is,  however,  to  be  said  on  the  other  side. 
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These  three  maxims  do  direct  our  attention  to  certain 
fundamental  elements  in  the  art  of  expression.  And  while 
these  are  not  all  the  fundamental  elements  which  might 
profitably  be  considered,  they  are  quite  sufficient  for  the 
purposes  of  the  present  chapter.  These  elements  are: 
truthfulness,  sincerity,  and  precision.  All  of  these  are 
work-a-day  virtues,  and  there  is  need  for  them  in  every 
grade  of  language  study,  from  the  primary  class  in  the 
elementary  school  to  the  graduate  class  in  the  college. 
They  are  needed  in  ordinary  social  and  business  life  just 
as  badly  as  they  are  needed  in  the  school.  In  fact,  the 
need  in  the  school  arises  from  the  need  always  existing, 
and  never  adequately  met,  in  that  larger  sphere  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  activity  in  which  the  school  is  set. 

The  first  maxim  voices  a  protest  against  a  form  of 
verbalism  which  is  often  found  in  teaching.  Pupils  learn 
words  and  come  to  use  them,  both  in  speech  and  in  writing, 
without  sufficient  provision  being  made  for  the  development 
of  clear  and  adequate  concepts.  A  rather  grotesque  but 
still  a  quite  significant  illustration  of  this  was  brought  to 
the  writer’s  attention  recently.  He  was  shown  the  answer- 
paper  written  on  an  examination  in  Geography  by  a  ten- 
year-old  boy.  It  was  the  boy’s  first  year  in  the  study,  and 
apparently  the  teacher  had  begun  the  subject  by  giving  his 
class  a  series  of  general  statements  as  follows:  “The  earth 
is  a  sphere  slightly  flattened  at  the  poles.”  “The  earth 
rotates  on  its  axis  from  west  to  east  every  twenty- four 
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hours,  thus  causing  day  and  night.”  “At  the  end  of  the 
earth’s  axis  are  the  poles.”  Now  these  statements  contain 
terms  which  are  decidedly  abstract  in  their  nature  and 
which,  as  used  here,  are,  to  the  ordinary  beginner  in 
Geography,  quite  meaningless.  Whether  this  is  proper 
subject-matter  for  beginners  is  certainly  open  to  grave 
question.  At  any  rate,  here  are  two  statements  taken  ver¬ 
batim  from  the  boy’s  paper:  “The  earth  is  a  spear.”  “The 
axes  are  at  the  end  of  the  poles.”  The  poor  youngster 
manifestly  missed  entirely  the  meaning  of  the  terms 
employed  by  the  teacher.  They  had  no  connection  with  the 
realities  which  the  teacher  had  in  mind.  Instead,  the  boy 
had  invented  for  himself  certain  spurious  realities  and 
had  built  his  concepts  of  the  earth  and  its  movements 
around  these.  He  did  not  know  a  “sphere”,  but  he  knew 
a  “spear” ;  he  did  not  understand  what  an  “axis”  was,  but 
he  had  seen  “axes”,  and  he  knew  that  they  were  used  to 
cut  poles.  It  is  small  wonder  that  the  feeling  of  the 
parent  concerned  was  predominantly  one  of  disgust  with 
a  system  which  seemed  to  know  so  little  about  education 
and  about  children,  and  which,  in  this  particular  case,  pro¬ 
duced  such  chaos  in  a  boy’s  thinking. 

The  reader  may,  of  course,  say  that  all  this  is  Geography, 
not  Composition.  If  he  does  so,  it  will  be  because  he  fails 
to  see  that  when  Composition  divorces  itself  from  the 
other  subjects  of  the  curriculum,  it  divorces  itself,  to  a 
large  degree,  from  reality.  And  he  fails  to  see,  also — 
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though  the  truth  has  been  brought  to  his  attention  more 
than  once  in  the  preceding  chapters — that  Composition  is  not 
so  much  a  separate  subject  as  it  is  an  aspect  of  all  subjects. 
It  is  either  a  means  to  a  more  effective  handling  of  the 
realities  of  life  (such  as  the  other  subjects  deal  with), 
or  it  is  a  futile  and  uninteresting  gymnastic  for  the  vocal 
cords  and  the  writing  muscles. 

Of  course,  the  pupil  in  school  should  learn  eventually 
what  a  sphere  is  and  what  an  axis  is,  but  the  terms 
themselves  should  come  as  a  means  of  giving  coherence  and 
point  to  a  large  mass  of  concrete  experience.  They 
belong,  as  it  were,  at  the  end,  rather  than  at  the  beginning. 
In  fact,  they  are  apt,  when  placed  at  the  beginning,  to  be  an 
obstruction,  rather  than  a  help. 

The  virtue  which  is  suggested  by  implication  in  the 
second  of  the  maxims  which  I  have  quoted,  is  the  virtue 
of  sincerity.  Sincerity  means  fidelity  to  a  higher  form 
of  reality  than  that  of  mere  fact.  Its  opposite  is  illus¬ 
trated  in  ordinary  life  in  the  spurious  philanthropy 
which,  in  the  presence  of  a  case  of  real  need,  is  voluble 
and  nothing  more.  And  yet,  even  when  practical  and 
efficient  aid  is  given,  the  word  of  sympathy  or  of  admoni¬ 
tion  will  add  something  and  may  conceivably  add  a  great 
deal. 

Sincerity  in  Composition  is  nothing  more  than  being  true 
to  one’s  self.  Sometimes  it  is  the  casual  self  of  whim  and 
caprice,  which  is  revealed  most  delightfully  in  the  literature 
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of  nonsense  or  of  playful  humor.  This  aspect  of  the  self 
has  a  very  real  place  in  the  school  as  it  has  a  very  real 
place  in  life.  Children  love  fun,  and  part  of  the  work  of 
the  teacher  is  to  save  the  spirit  of  fun  in  the  school  from 
being  wrecked  by  horse-play,  or  soiled  by  vulgarity,  or 
poisoned  by  malice.  Oftener,  though,  it  is  the  more 
serious  self  of  purposes  and  sentiments  and  ideals. 

And  school-children,  both  in  speech  and  in  writing,  offend 
against  both  of  these  selves.  They  are  mere  imitators,  and 
sometimes  they  become  definitely  confirmed  in  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  they  are  not  expected  to  be  anything  else.  This 
may  be  due  to  a  defect  of  human  nature,  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  teacher  must  take  his  share  of  the  responsibility 
for  what  is  undoubtedly  a  very  great  evil. 

This  insincerity  arises,  in  part,  from  a  certain  artificiality 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  schoolroom.  The  pupil  not  in¬ 
frequently  comes  to  feel  that  many,  if  not  most,  of  his  real 
interests  in  life  must  be  left  outside.  And,  consequently,  he 
adopts  the  practice  of  assuming  a  virtue,  if  he  has  it  not. 
He  speaks  in  school  a  language  quite  different  from  that 
of  the  playground,  possibly  quite  different  from  that  of  the 
home ;  and,  what  is  more  important,  he  does  not  always,  or 
even  usually,  see  that  this  new  language  has  possibilities 
for  self-expression  and  self-development  which  the  other 
and  more  “native”  languages  lack.  There  resides  in  this 
fact,  I  think,  a  rational  basis  for  a  tolerance  of  colloquialism, 
and  even  of  slang  in  the  schoolroom.  It  is  better  to 
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express  one’s  self  imperfectly,  or  even  ineptly,  than  not 
really  to  express  one’s  self  at  all. 

Sometimes  this  insincerity  on  the  part  of  the  pupil 
arises  from  what  is  in  some  ways  a  virtue.  He  feels  the 
superiority  of  the  teacher  at  almost  every  point.  The  teacher 
and  the  school-book  represent  to  him,  at  the  outset,  what 
is  practically  perfection  so  far  as  expression  in  language  is 
concerned.  And  thus  naturally  and  almost  inevitably  he 
becomes  an  imitator  and  at  times  merely  an  echo.  In  his 
written  work  he  puts  down  whole  sentences  borrowed  from 
the  teacher  or  from  the  text-book,  without  quotation  marks 
and  without  any  self-questioning  either  as  to  whether  he 
really  believes  or  whether  he  understands  what  he  is 
saying.  Plagiarism  is  not  always  regarded  as  a  vice  even 
by  boys  and  girls  in  their  teens,  and  where  there  is  a 
glimmering  of  a  notion  of  its  immoral  quality,  the  fact  of 
convenience  is  apt  to  override  all  other  considerations,  as 
anyone  who  has  had  classroom  experience  with  college 
students  can  testify. 

It  used  to  be  thought  (and  taught)  that  the  strong 
teacher  is  the  one  who  impresses  his  individuality  upon  his 
pupils.  And  this  very  often  meant,  in  practice,  that  chil¬ 
dren  spoke  and  wrote  and  read  and  acted  like  the  teacher. 
A  truer  view  of  the  teacher’s  function  insists  that  the  really 
strong  teacher  makes  the  development  of  a  worthy  indi¬ 
viduality  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  his  chief  aim,  and 
measures  his  success  more  by  the  differences  which  dis- 
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tinguish  the  pupils  in  his  class  than  by  the  uniformities 
which  routine  procedure  produces.  But  no  sensible  person 
would  push  this  doctrine  to  the  anarchistic  extreme  which 
neglects  those  underlying  similarities  of  thought  and  be¬ 
havior  which  make  social  life  effective  and  social  co¬ 
operation  possible.  This  will  mean,  in  the  main,  that 
pupils  will  be  encouraged  to  do  and  to  say  things  each 
in  his  own  way,  and  that  no  one  will  be  penalized  merely 
for  being  original. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  already  that,  though  speech  and 
writing  are  genuine  actions,  and  though,  as  such,  they  may 
have  the  highest  social  significance  and  may  produce  the 
most  beneficial  social  results,  they  are  often  incomplete 
unless  they  are  associated  with  other  forms  of  activity. 
They  are,  as  it  were,  but  a  link  in  a  chain.  It  is  the  other 
links  to  which,  under  a  too  narrow  conception  of  its  mean¬ 
ing,  the  term  “actions”  is  applied  in  the  maxim.  The  value 
of  a  pupil’s  notes  in  a  laboratory  class  in  Science  comes  from 
the  fact  that  they  set  down  the  results  of  experiments  that 
he  has  performed  or  of  observations  he  has  made.  And  thus 
the  value  of  that  sort  of  writing  which,  in  an  especial  sense, 
is  designated  a  “composition”,  comes  from  the  information 
or  entertainment  which  the  pupil’s  thoughts  and  feelings  as 
expressed  in  words  may  bring  to  others,  either  directly 
through  being  read  to  or  by  a  group  of  school-fellows, 
or  indirectly  through  the  ability  developed  in  school  exer¬ 
cises  to  say  or  to  do  at  some  later  time  something  which 
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produces  results  recognized  as  being  useful  by  those  compe¬ 
tent  to  judge. 

The  maxim  we  are  discussing  does,  however,  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  fact  of  human  nature  that  teachers  should  con¬ 
stantly  bear  in  mind,  the  fact  that,  though  speech  and 
writing  are  genuine  actions,  the  materials  which  they  deal 
with — ideas  expressed  in  words — are  much  less  concrete 
and  hence  may  be  less  effective  at  times  than  ideas  ex¬ 
pressed  in  more  material  ways.  An  illustration  is  often 
more  illuminating  than  a  definition :  a  model  of  a  mountain 
range  or  of  a  river  system  on  a  sand-table  often  carries  a 
class  further  in  a  genuine  knowledge  of  Geography  than  a 
half-hour  of  mere  explanation ;  and  it  certainly  is  more 
desirable  that  a  pupil  shall  be  able  to  perform  a  useful 
operation  than  that  he  shall  be  able  merely  to  give  a  verbal 
description  of  that  operation. 

The  maxim  has,  I  think,  an  application  in  the  field  of 
intellect  as  well  as  in  the  field  of  morals.  There  are  times  and 
circumstances  when  forms  of  description,  other  than  that 
which  is  restricted  to  words,  are  necessary  for  clearness  and 
effectiveness.  Sometimes  a  gesture  is  more  effective  than 
a  sentence,  and  sometimes  a  few  lines  on  a  blackboard  ex¬ 
plain  a  principle  or  tell  a  story  far  better  than  whole 
paragraphs  of  labored  exposition  or  narration.  Professor 
Thorndike  has  expressed  this  thought  very  clearly  in  the 
chapter  on  “Motor  Expression”  in  his  Principles  of 
T  eaching. 
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“Words  and  figures  lack  the  vividness  and  emphasis  of 
pictures,  models,  and  other  material  constructions.  They  do 
not  so  easily  stir  the  emotions  or  so  strongly  re-inforce  the 
original  experience  of  the  object.  The  boy  who  says  ‘A 
bay  is  a  body  of  water  partly  surrounded  by  land’  makes 
little  impression  on  others  and  probably  adds  less  to  the 
clearness  and  permanence  of  his  own  ideas  than  the  boy 
who  makes  a  bay  in  the  mud-puddle  behind  the  school. 

“In  many  cases  words  are  relatively  powerless.  The  facts 
concerning  the  mouth  parts  of  a  beetle,  the  location  and 
direction  of  rivers,  the  colors  of  butterflies,  or  the  structure 
of  an  engine  can  only  clumsily  and  inaccurately  and  incon¬ 
veniently  be  expressed  in  words ;  their  natural  handling  is 
through  diagrams  and  drawings.” 

The  maxim  as  to  the  relative  values  of  speech  and  silence 
is,  like  most  other  maxims,  only  a  half-truth.  Whether  it 
is  true  or  false  depends  entirely  on  circumstances.  Silence 
may  mean  either  foolishness  or  wisdom,  cowardice  or 
bravery,  the  extreme  of  courtesy  or  the  extreme  of  rudeness  ; 
and  so,  for  that  matter,  may  speech.  In  its  usual  applica¬ 
tion  the  maxim  enforces  merely  the  desirability  of  precision 
and  brevity  in  speech  as  contrasted  with  looseness  and  mere 
wordiness.  Speech  and  silence  are,  in  a  sense,  the  comple¬ 
ment  of  each  other.  Silence  is  to  speech  what  the  rests  and 
intervals  are  to  the  notes  in  a  piece  of  music.  And  one 
reason  why  “jazz”  music  is  so  intolerable  to  refined  ears  is 
that  it  subjects  the  listener  to  an  incessant  bombardment 
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of  sounds.  It  is  the  continuous  thumping  of  the  African 
tom-tom  with  accessories  which,  as  a  rule,  accentuate  rather 
than  diminish  the  barbarity  of  the  performance. 

Precision  in  the  use  of  language  is,  in  part,  a  matter  of 
a  sufficient  vocabulary;  it  is,  in  part,  a  matter  of  clearness 
in  discrimination  between  concepts  which,  though  resembling 
each  other  in  many  ways,  still  differ  in  important,  and  it 
may  be  vital,  particulars.  Precision  is  not  necessarily  the 
same  as  brevity,  for  it  may  demand  an  elaboration  of  state¬ 
ment  which  is  tedious  to  one  who  is  seeking  either  to 
convey  or  to  receive  a  general  impression,  as  any  one 
who  is  familiar  with  legal  phraseology  can  testify.  With 
children  it  is  largely  a  relative  matter.  There  are  degrees 
of  exactness  beyond  which  one  should  not  expect  them  to 
go. 

Like  all  other  forms  of  expertness,  precision  comes  largely 
through  practice.  There  results  eventually  a  feeling  for  the 
right  word  and  a  sense  of  inaccuracy  and  incompleteness  if 
the  right  word  is  not  forthcoming.  Whether  formal  exer¬ 
cises  in  distinguishing  synonyms  are  of  much  value  in  this 
connection  is  open  to  grave  doubt.  The  ability  which  is 
developed  under  artificial  conditions  is  apt  to  disappear  when 
one  is  confronted  by  real  conditions.  There  is  much  to  be 
said,  however,  in  favor  of  exercises  in  precision  drawn 
from  the  pupil’s  daily  work.  Here  the  reality  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  is  clearly  apparent,  and,  moreover,  there  is  a  strong 
probability  of  these  same  conditions  appearing  again  and 
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again,  so  that  the  ability  to  make  the  desired  distinction 
soon  becomes  a  matter  of  habit. 

Brevity  is  a  sort  of  relative  silence  and,  as  such,  may  be 
regarded  as  possessing  something  of  that  golden  quality  of 
which  the  maxim  speaks.  It  deserves  emphasis  in  the 
teaching  of  Composition  all  the  more  because  of  the  diffuse¬ 
ness  which  is  the  bane  of  public  utterance  at  the  present 
time.  A  reporter  on  a  daily  newspaper  confided  to  the 
writer  recently  his  method  of  condensing  the  manuscripts 
handed  him  of  speeches  made  at  public  celebrations  in  his 
city.  “I  cut  out  every  other  paragraph,”  he  said,  “and 
when  I  put  together  what  remains  I  find  that  very  little 
of  the  meaning  of  the  speech  is  lost.”  The  world  needs, 
it  would  seem,  to  imitate  the  sententiousness  of  writers 
like  Bacon,  or  that  greater  sententiousness  which  led  the 
Spartan  Council  to  reply  to  the  threat  of  an  enemy,  “If 
we  capture  your  city,  we  will  raze  it  to  the  ground,”  with  the 
single  word  “If”. 

In  this  discussion  of  “Composition  as  an  Art”,  emphasis 
has  been  placed  upon  qualities — partly  intellectual  and  partly 
moral — which  are  suggested  by  certain  popular  maxims,  and 
emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  the  fact  that  these  maxims, 
while  they  contain  much  truth,  show  serious  misconceptions 
as  to  the  place  of  language  in  human  life.  The  three  fol¬ 
lowing  chapters  will  treat  of  certain  aesthetic  and  emotional 
qualities  which,  since  they  have  a  universal  appeal  and  meet 
a  universal  need,  rightfully  claim  an  important  place  in  any 
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comprehensive  survey  of  the  subject.  As  distinguished  from 
the  subject  of  the  present  chapter,  these  chapters  will 
discuss  “Composition  as  a  Fine  Art”. 


CHAPTER  VII 


Materials  for  the  Composition  Lesson 

There  are  three  chief  sources  of  material  available  to  the 
teacher  of  Composition.  First  in  order  of  import¬ 
ance  with  most  teachers  is  the  text-book  in  the  subject; 
second  is  the  classroom  product  of  the  pupil,  either  in  the 
form  of  speech,  as  in  the  class  recitation,  or  in  the  form  of 
writing,  as  in  the  ordinary  “composition”;  and  third  are 
those  works  of  general  literature  (including  the  Reader) 
from  which  may  be  taken  stories  for  reproduction,  or 
illustrations  and  exercises  for  class  use.  The  purpose  of 
this  chapter  is  to  discuss  the  values  of  these  three  sources, 
and  to  indicate  in  a  general  way  how  they  may  be  utilized. 

Text-books  in  Composition,  like  text-books  in  other  sub¬ 
jects,  are  of  all  degrees  of  merit.  Nearly  all  of  them,  how¬ 
ever,  possess  certain  characteristics  which  make  them  highly 
serviceable,  if  not  indispensable,  to  the  ordinary  teacher. 
They  provide,  in  the  first  place,  series  of  exercises  of 
increasing  difficulty,  arranged  in  a  fashion  which  makes 
them  immediately  available  for  classroom  use.  They 
provide  also  convenient  statements  of  rules  and  principles. 
They  are,  consequently,  labor-saving  devices,  though  this 
constitutes  their  chief  defect  as  well  as  their  chief  excellence. 
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Like  other  text-books,  the  text-book  in  Composition  is 
designed  to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  present  system  of 
graded  schools.  So  many  chapters,  or  so  many  pages, 
represent  what  the  class  is  supposed  to  accomplish  in  the 
course  of  a  given  time,  and  determine,  in  a  general  way,  the 
character  of  the  promotion  examination.  Where  the  same 
text-book  is  used  in  all  the  schools  of  an  administrative  unit, 
there  is  a  certain  guarantee  of  uniformity  which  would  be 
absent  were  each  teacher  to  select  his  own  material  and 
choose  his  own  method,  and  this  uniformity  is  made  doubly 
certain  if  the  class  use  of  other  text-books  is  forbidden. 

What  is  meant  by  the  statement  that  the  fact  that  the 
Composition  text-book  is  a  labor-saving  device  constitutes 
its  chief  defect?  Merely  this,  that  the  successful  teaching 
of  Composition  depends  very  largely  upon  the  initiative  and 
originality  and  resourcefulness  of  the  teacher.  The  text¬ 
book  is  a  useful  means,  but  it  is  not  the  only,  nor  indeed 
is  it  the  chief,  means  which  the  genuine  teacher  of  the 
subject  will  employ. 

In  the  first  place,  the  arrangement  of  material  in  the  text¬ 
book  is  a  purely  “logical”  one.  It  represents  the  author’s 
conception  of  the  successive  stages  of  difficulty  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  pupil’s  mastery  of  expression  in  words. 
And  we  all  know  that  the  conception  of  the  “average  class” 
or  of  the  “average  pupil”  may  lead  one  very  sadly  astray. 
Because  of  their  frequent  remoteness  from  the  pupil’s  in¬ 
terest  and  their  inevitable  lack  of  definite  connection  with 
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his  daily  usage  in  speech  and  writing,  the  text-book  exercises 
do  not,  as  a  rule,  appeal  to  the  pupil’s  sense  of  reality,  and 
both  his  language  consciousness  and  his  language  conscience 
remain,  consequently,  unaffected.  It  is,  after  all,  only  the 
pupil  of  rare  discernment  and  rare  application  who  gets 
from  the  text-book  that  practical  benefit  which  its  maker 
designed,  and  which  every  teacher  who  has  a  clear  aim  in 
view  desires.  Even  in  those  cases  where  the  text-book  is, 
both  in  plan  and  in  content,  the  outcome  of  actual  school¬ 
room  experience,  its  vitality  in  one  set  of  conditions  does  not 
argue  that  it  will  be  equally  vital,  or  indeed  that  it  will  be 
vital  at  all,  under  conditions  widely  different. 

Some  general  conclusions  from  the  foregoing  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  following  brief  and  rather  dogmatic 
statements :  First,  under  ordinary  conditions,  the  text-book 
is  indispensable.  Routine  instruction  is  better  than  none; 
our  schools  must  be  kept  going  somehow,  and  to  throw  on 
many  of  our  teachers  the  responsibility  of  providing  their 
own  material  would  produce  chaos.  Second:  even  with 
strong  teachers  (and  that  type  of  teacher  is  increasing  in 
numbers,  though  not  as  fast  as  some  optimists  would  have 
us  believe)  the  text-book  is  a  very  useful  convenience.  Third, 
the  ideal  teaching  of  Composition  (and  this,  of  course,  means 
ideal  conditions  of  work  as  well  as  an  ideal  teacher)  would 
find  no  place  for  the  text-book  whatever.  It  would  depend 
for  material  upon  the  two  sources  which  remain  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  it  would  decide  on  its  method  only  after  it 
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understood  thoroughly  the  attainments  and  the  needs  of  the 
pupils. 

I  turn  now  to  the  second  of  our  sources  of  Composition 
material.  The  story  which  is  given  below  was  written  by 
a  pupil  of  the  third  form  (fifth  year)  in  an  Ontario  public 
school,  and  it  represents  the  average  performance  of  a 
group  of  about  thirty-five  boys  and  girls.  The  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  writing  of  the  story  were  as  follows : 

There  had  been  a  lesson  in  Oral  Composition  on  the 
well-known  picture  by  Sir  John  Millais,  “The  Boyhood  of 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh”,  a  framed  copy  of  which  hung  on  the 
wall  at  the  front  of  the  classroom.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  picture  shows  three  figures  —  a  sailor  and  two 
boys — the  latter  being  Walter  Raleigh  and  his  half-brother, 
Humphrey  Gilbert.  The  boys  are  seated  on  the  ground, 
with  their  knees  drawn  up  almost  to  their  chins,  facing 
the  sailor,  who,  seated  on  a  piece  of  wreck  (as  I  recall),  is 
telling  the  boys  a  story.  The  primary  interest  centres  about 
the  look  of  fascination  in  the  eyes  of  the  boys,  and  the 
secondary  interest  about  the  sailor,  who  is  manifestly 
recounting  one  of  his  adventures.  The  scene  is  apparently 
an  unfrequented  portion  of  Plymouth  harbor,  and  in  the 
background  is  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  towards  which  the  sailor 
seems  to  be  pointing.  The  children  knew  more  or  less  about 
Raleigh’s  adventures  as  a  man,  something  about  Spaniards, 
and  a  good  deal  about  the  Indians.  So,  following  the  picture- 
study,  they  were  asked  to  write  the  sort  of  story  which  the 
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sailor  might  be  telling  to  the  boys.  Whatever  the  results 
were  as  to  the  quality  of  the  narratives,  there  were  certainly 
abundance  of  interest  in  the  exercise  and  a  decided 
impatience  to  hear  the  stories  read  after  they  had  been 
completed. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  quite  parenthetically,  that  the 
picture  was  a  gift  from  a  patriotic  organization,  and  that 
this  organization  had  caused  to  be  printed  at  the  bottom 
in  rather  heavy  letters  the  following  question — “What  is 
my  country?” — and  the  answer  a  line  below — “The  Empire 
is  my  country,  Canada  is  my  home”.  It  was  discovered  m 
the  course  of  the  lesson  that  practically  every  member  of  the 
class  thought  that  these  were  words  used  by  the  sailor  in 
talking  to  the  boys,  and  that  he  was  elaborating  to  them  a 
particular  conception  of  Canadian  patriotism.  This  is  not 
an  isolated  instance,  I  fancy,  of  the  neglect  of  the  elementary 
truth  that  great  art  should  be  allowed  to  convey  its  own 
message. 


The  Sailor’s  Story 

“It  was  calm  when  we  left  the  harbor  and  we  did  not 
know  the  adventures  we  were  to  go  through,  but,  after  a 
few  miles  sailing,  we  came  upon  a  storm.  We  fought  it  for 
a  while,  but  still  we  lost  a  ship.  Then  as  we  past  through 
the  storm  after  having  been  becalmed  almost  ten  days  we 
finally  reached  America.  Now  thinking  we  were  safe  from 
all  harm  landed  put  up  our  tents  and  remaned  a  few  days. 
One  day  as  we  were  sitting  in  front  of  the  camp  we  heard 
a  sudden  whir  like  a  huge  bird  then  in  a  second  were  sur¬ 
rounded  by  Indians  in  very  bright  costumes  and  great 
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feathers  on  there  heads  they  thinking  we  had  come  to  harm 
them  had  come  to  make  war  against  us  but  finally  under¬ 
stood  that  we  were  just  explorers  and  took  us  to  see  there 
wigwams  and  gave  us  bright  colored  hats  and  feathers 
like  this  one  here.  I  cannot  tell  any  more  now.” 

From  the  standpoint  of  clearness  little  fault  can  be  found 
with  the  story,  though  lack  of  clearness  is  a  defect  to  which 
beginners  in  Composition  are  especially  prone.  The  story 
does,  however,  furnish  one  example  which  might  be  studied 
by  the  class — “(They)  gave  us  bright  colored  hats  and 
feathers  like  this  one  here.”  A  number  of  possible  rearrange¬ 
ments  of  this  statement  might  be  made  with  the  aid  of  the 
pupils  and  written  on  the  blackboard.  Then  the  pupils  might 
select  the  form  of  statement  which  seemed  to  them  to  be 
the  most  suitable.  Probably  they  would  agree  upon  a  word¬ 
ing  something  like  the  following:  “They  gave  us  bright- 
colored  hats  and  feathers.  The  hats  were  like  this  one”; 
or  “They  gave  us  feathers  and  bright-colored  hats  like 
this  one.”  “This  one  here”  is  a  form  of  expression  which 
is  very  common  not  only  with  pupils  but  with  teachers  as 
well.  One  might  properly  ask  if  “here”  is  purely  redundant, 
in  which  case  its  use  would  be  wrong,  or  if  it  serves  the 
purpose  of  emphasis,  in  which  case  its  use  could  be 
defended,  though  the  teacher  of  elementary  pupils  would  be 
wise  to  take  the  conservative  point  of  view  and  treat  such 
usage  as  a  solecism.  The  popular  friendliness  towards  col¬ 
loquial  forms  of  speech  is  pronounced  enough,  without  its 
being  unduly  encouraged  in  the  elementary  school. 
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Any  complete  class  study  of  our  story  would  demand 
attention  to  the  problems  of  punctuation.  The  author  makes 
some  use  of  the  period.  She  has  some  notion  of  the  use 
of  quotation  marks,  though  she  really  does  not  need  to 
employ  them  here.  She  knows  apparently  little  or  nothing 
about  the  comma.  And  yet  she  writes  in  a  style  for  which 
the  comma  is  indispensable.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  help 
the  class,  in  the  present  instance,  to  an  appreciation  of  the 
function  of  the  comma  would  be  as  follows: 

A  pupil  is  asked  to  read  the  story.  Attention  is  called 
to  the  fact  that  for  expressive  reading  some  parts  of  the 
story  are  read  in  a  lower  tone  and  at  a  faster  rate  than 
other  parts.  These  first  parts  are  parenthetical,  that  is, 
“thrown  in”,  and  we  incline  to  read  them  rather  hurriedly  so 
as  not  to  lose  the  thread  of  the  story.  An  excellent  illustra¬ 
tion  is  the  following:  “They,  thinking  we  had  come  to 
harm  them,  had  come  to  make  war  against  us.”  The 
words  “thinking  we  had  come  to  harm  them”  are  thrown 
in  merely  by  way  of  giving  a  motive  for  the  conduct  of  the 
Indians,  and  a  pupil  with  any  feeling  for  their  meaning  will 
show  this  fact,  almost  instinctively,  by  the  way  in  which 
he  reads  them.  This  feeling  for  the  parenthetical  quality 
of  certain  expressions  is  a  valuable  guide  to  the  right  use 
of  the  comma,  and  it  can,  I  think,  be  developed  in  quite 
young  pupils.  Moreover,  the  practice  of  saying  over  to 
oneself  what  one  is  writing  is  an  aid  to  correct  punctuation 
which  both  children  and  adults  may  employ  with  profit. 
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The  class  exercise  which  we  have  been  considering  would 
not  be  complete,  I  think,  without  some  attention  being 
given  to  the  literary  qualities  of  the  story,  for  there  is  no 
doubt  whatever  that  the  author  shows  some  feeling  for 
literary  values.  Notice  how,  at  the  very  outset,  she  heightens 
our  interest  by  the  simple  statement:  “We  did  not  know  the 
adventures  we  were  to  go  through.”  This  might  appear  at 
a  first  glance  as  a  bald  statement  of  the  fact  that  no  one 
knows  the  future.  What  she  plainly  means  (and  says)  is 
this:  “We  set  out  with  easy  minds,  (it  was  a  calm  day,  you 
will  note)  entirely  unaware  of  the  terrible  dangers  which 
were  in  store  for  us.”  Notice  also  the  vigor  of  such  expres¬ 
sions  as  “we  fought  the  storm”,  “becalmed”,  “a  sudden 
whirr,  like  a  huge  bird”.  This  last,  used  in  describing  the  at¬ 
tack  of  the  Indians,  is  admirable  in  its  suggestion  of  surprise 
and  alarm.  Of  course,  she  fails  badly  in  the  expression,  “we 
came  upon  a  storm.”  As  a  rule  the  order  of  procedure  is 
quite  the  other  way ;  it  is  the  storm  that  comes,  not  its  victim. 

The  foregoing  illustration  would  seem  to  suggest  that 
every  teacher  has  ready  at  hand  in  the  written  work  of  his 
pupils  abundance  of  material  for  the  sort  of  analysis  which 
the  teaching  of  Composition  demands,  and  that,  even  with 
beginners,  he  can  find  happy  turns  of  expression,  the 
public  recognition  of  which  will  gladden  the  hearts  of  their 
authors  and  serve  as  a  means  of  enlightenment  and  stimulus 
to  others. 

The  teacher  must,  of  course,  guard  against  the  confusion 
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which  results  from  an  attempt  to  emphasize  a  large  number 
of  points  at  the  same  time.  The  same  set  of  composition 
papers  might  serve  in  turn  for  a  lesson  in  sentence  structure, 
a  lesson  in  precision,  a  lesson  in  punctuation,  and  lessons 
in  other  topics  as  well.  Children  can,  however,  bear  up 
under  a  good  deal  of  informality,  and  it  is  certainly  much 
better  to  err  on  the  side  of  too  great  inclusiveness  than  to 
commit  oneself  absolutely  to  a  practice  which  permits  of 
the  consideration  of  only  one  topic  in  any  particular  lesson. 

As  regards  the  purely  literary  features  of  Composition 
work,  one  is  forced  to  admit  that  not  all  children  will  see 
clearly  why  one  expression  is  more  vivid  or  forceful  or 
appropriate  than  another,  so  long  as  both  express  the  idea 
in  the  writer’s  mind.  The  sense  of  artistic  fitness  can, 
however,  be  cultivated,  and  there  is  certainly  no  justification 
for  omitting  all  attempts  in  that  direction  just  because  there 
are  probably  a  few  in  every  class  who  lack  the  power  of 
artistic  discrimination.  As  soon  omit  all  reference  to  color 
and  color  harmony  in  the  teaching  of  art,  just  because 
there  are  some  pupils  who  are  color-blind  and  other  pupils 
to  whom  any  one  grouping  of  colors  is  as  pleasing  as  any 
other. 

The  pupil’s  composition  is  as  often  an  illustration  of 
defects  to  be  avoided  as  it  is  of  excellencies  to  be  imitated. 
If  we  are  looking  for  models,  we  will  turn  by  preference 
to  the  writings  of  authors  of  acknowledged  merit.  And 
ready  to  our  hand  is  the  school  Reader,  with  extracts  whose 
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value  for  this  purpose  should  be,  and  often  is,  beyond 
question. 

Some  of  the  uses  to  which  the  Reader  can  be  put  have 
been  suggested  in  previous  chapters,  but  they  may  be 
repeated  here  and  included  with  others  in  one  general 
statement. 

Because  of  the  extreme  care  ordinarily  taken  in  its 
printing,  it  furnishes  excellent  illustrations  of  what  we 
have  called  the  “mechanics”  of  Composition,  such  as 
capitalization,  spacing,  paragraphing,  and  punctuation. 
As  has  been  said  already,  while  these  are  largely  conven¬ 
tional,  they  have  a  basis  in  the  convenience  of  the  reader 
as  well  as  in  the  sureness  of  his  interpretation  of  the  text. 
This  basis  can  ordinarily  be  brought  out  with  sufficient 
clearness  by  an  examination  of  passages  taken  at  random 
from  the  Literature  lesson  of  the  day.  And  such  a  practice 
has  an  especial  value  since,  if  the  Composition  text  is  the 
only  source  of  material,  the  pupil  is  apt  to  get  the  notion 
that  such  material  is  to  be  found  only  in  certain  places 
and  at  rather  rare  intervals.  It  is  as  if  a  student  of  Botany 
felt  compelled  to  go  to  distant  fields  or  to  a  herbarium  for 
his  specimens  while  equally  serviceable  ones  grew  around 
his  door-step. 

Paraphrasing  as  a  form  of  Composition  exercise  has  been 
praised  by  some  and  condemned  by  others.  It  has  been 
praised  as  a  valuable  aid  in  interpretation ;  if  the  pupil  can 
give  the  meaning  of  a  passage  in  his  own  words,  manifestly 
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lie  understands  it.  It  has  been  praised  also  as  an  exercise 
in  expression ;  there  are  certain  ideas  in  the  original,  and  the 
pupil  can  be  brought  to  see  whether  or  not  he  has  in  his 
paraphrase  conveyed  these  ideas  completely  and  effectively. 

Paraphrasing  has  been  condemned  as  “a  most  impious 
use  of  pen  and  ink”  (to  use  the  words  of  one  critic)  because 
it  teaches  a  certain  disrespect  of  literary  form.  The  pupil 
does  poorly  what  someone  else  has  done  well. 

By  way  of  comment  upon  this  argument,  one  might  say 
that  the  pupil’s  power  of  literary  appreciation  is  affected 
injuriously  only  when  he  does  not  realize  the  comparative 
poorness  of  his  performance,  and  hence  comes  to  think  that, 
so  long  as  a  certain  meaning  is  conveyed,  one  form  of 
statement  is  as  good  as  another.  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  impiety  of  a  serious  sort  is  involved  in  the 
paraphrasing  of  masterpieces  in  verse.  In  such,  to  change 
the  form  is  to  break  the  spell.  For  example,  the  teacher 
will  wisely  keep  his,  and  his  pupils’,  hands  off  such  a  work 
as  The  Ancient  Mariner. 

“The  moving  moon  went  up  the  sky, 

And  nowhere  did  abide; 

Softly  she  was  going  up, 

And  a  star  or  two  beside.” 

This  is  the  very  witchery  of  night. 

“Alone,  alone,  all,  all  alone, 

Alone  on  a  wide,  wide  sea; 

And  never  a  saint  took  pity  on 
My  soul  in  agony.” 
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Was  the  combined  terror  of  loneliness  and  remorse  ever 
more  simply  or  eloquently  expressed? 

And  then  there  is  the  illustration  which  I  met  many  years 
ago,  which  is  almost  too  atrocious  a  performance  to  have 
really  happened.  A  school-boy  was  asked  to  paraphrase 
the  first  verse  of  Longfellow’s  well-known  Hymn  to  the 
Night : 

“I  heard  the  trailing  garments  of  the  night 
Sweep  through  her  marble  halls, 

I  saw  her  sable  robes  all  fringed  with  light 
From  the  celestial  walls.” 

And  this  was  the  catastrophe  which  resulted :  “I  heard  the 
long  tails  of  her  nightgown  scratch  along  the  stone  floor.” 

The  writing  of  summaries,  or  precis  writing,  as  it  used 
to  be  called  in  some  of  our  schools,  belongs,  in  the  main,  to  a 
period  beyond  that  of  elementary  education.  But  even  with 
elementary  pupils  it  has  a  place.  The  ability  to  set  down 
the  salient  points  of  a  paragraph,  or  even  of  a  chapter,  is  one 
which  does  not  come  of  itself  to  a  pupil.  In  fact,  it  rarely 
comes,  except  by  instruction  followed  by  extensive  practice 
under  careful  supervision.  It  is  folly  bordering  on  cruelty 
to  give  to  young  children  a  page  or  a  chapter  of  a  book  and 
tell  them  to  summarize  it.  And  yet,  I  have  known  more  than 
one  teacher  of  eleven-  and  twelve-year-olds  to  commit  just 
this  folly.  The  result  (I  testify  from  personal  observation) 
is  that  the  pupil  picks  out  a  sentence  here  and  a  sentence 
there,  puts  them  together,  and  calls  it  a  summary.  The 
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only  sensible  procedure  would  seem  to  be  to  make  the  sum¬ 
maries  in  class,  so  that  the  pupils  might  get  some  clear 
notion  of  what  was  desired  and  might  try  their  hand  at  the 
work  under  the  eye  of  the  teacher. 

If  the  teacher  desires  to  make  further  use  for  com¬ 
position  purposes  of  the  selections  in  the  Reader,  he  can  get 
abundance  of  material.  In  fact,  the  amount  of  material  is 
limited  only  by  his  own  ingenuity,  and  what  he  conceives  to 
be  the  needs  of  his  pupils.  He  may,  for  example,  place  on 
the  blackboard  a  paragraph  from  the  Reader  with  capitals 
and  punctuation  marks  omitted.  The  pupils  can  supply  the 
omissions  and  then  compare  the  results  with  what  the 
Reader  shows.  This  not  only  provides  a  convenient  drill, 
but  also  it  provides  material  for  discussion  as  to  why  the 
practice  of  the  Reader  is  thus  and  so. 

For  the  sake  of  concreteness,  I  will  give  two  short  ex¬ 
tracts  from  selections  well  known  to  most  elementary 
teachers  and  indicate  certain  uses  which,  in  my  judgment, 
might  be  made  of  them  for  Composition  purposes. 

“In  a  secluded  and  mountainous  part  of  Styria,  there  was, 
in  old  time,  a  valley  of  the  most  surprising  fertility.  It  was 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  steep  and  rocky  mountains,  rising 
into  peaks,  which  were  always  covered  with  snow,  and  from 
which  a  number  of  torrents  descended  in  constant  cataracts. 
One  of  these  fell  westward  over  the  face  of  a  crag  so  high 
that  when  the  sun  had  set  to  everything  else,  and  all  below 
was  darkness,  his  beams  still  shone  full  upon  this  waterfall, 
so  that  it  looked  like  a  shower  of  gold.  It  was,  there¬ 
fore,  called  by  the  people  of  the  neighborhood,  the  Golden 
River.” 
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Although  the  style  of  this  quotation  is  admirably  suited  to 
the  story  it  introduces,  it  is  much  too  pretentious  for  any 
pupil  to  attempt  to  imitate.  It  is  not,  however,  of  so  classic 
a  character  that  to  tamper  with  it  would  savor  of  sacrilege, 
and  pupils  may  therefore  be  asked  to  re-write  certain  parts, 
or  even  the  whole  selection,  in  their  own  words.  The  search 
for  equivalent  statements  for  such  expressions  as  “a  secluded 
and  mountainous  part  of  Styria”,  “a  valley  of  the  most  sur¬ 
prising  fertility”,  “a  number  of  torrents  descended  in 
constant  cataracts”  would  help  to  increase  the  vocabulary  of 
the  pupils  and  to  develop  that  flexibility  in  which  the  style 
of  ordinary  pupils  is  so  sadly  lacking. 

As  an  alternative  to  the  exercise  just  outlined,  the  teacher 
might  set  his  class  to  the  answering,  in  writing,  of  such 
questions  as:  “Describe  the  mountains  which  surrounded 
the  Treasure  Valley.”  “How  did  the  Golden  River  get  its 
name?”  “Why  was  the  Treasure  Valley  so  fertile?”  In 
so  doing  he  is  seeking  information,  of  course,  but  his 
concern  is  as  much  with  the  form  in  which  the  information 
is  conveyed  as  with  the  information  itself.  To  any  of  my 
readers  who  may  say  that  the  foregoing  looks  surprisingly 
like  a  lesson  in  Literature,  I  would  reply  that  it  certainly 
does,  and  that  this  is  one  of  scores  of  instances  in  ordinary 
school  work  where  no  particular  attempt  should  be  made  to 
keep  these  two  subjects  apart. 

As  a  further  illustration  of  the  use  of  the  school  Reader 
in  the  teaching  of  Composition,  let  us  take  an  Incident  in 
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the  life  of  King  Alfred  as  told  by  Charles  Dickens  in  his 
Child’s  History  of  England.  It  is  found  in  one  of  the 
lessons  in  the  Fourth  Reader  of  the  Alexandra  Series. 

“Like  most  men  who  grew  up  to  be  great  and  good,  he 
(Alfred)  had  an  excellent  mother.  One  day  this  lady, 
whose  name  was  Osburga,  happened,  as  she  sat  among  her 
sons,  to  read  a  book  of  Saxon  poetry.  The  art  of  printing 
was  not  known  until  long  after  that  period.  The  book, 
which  was  written,  was  illuminated  with  beautiful  bright 
letters,  richly  painted.  The  brothers  admiring  it  very 
much,  their  mother  said,  ‘I  shall  give  it  to  that  one  of  you 
who  first  learns  to  read.’  Alfred  sought  out  a  tutor  that 
very  day,  applied  himself  with  great  diligence  and  soon  won 
the  book.  He  was  proud  of  it  all  his  life.” 

This  is  a  bit  of  narrative  which  contains  within  it  two 
touches  of  description,  one  dealing  with  Alfred’s  mother, 
and  the  other  with  the  book  which  she  offered  as  a  prize. 
As  a  story,  this  paragraph  is  complete  in  itself ;  it  tells  how 
Alfred  came  to  learn  to  read.  Its  brevity  and  its  appeal 
to  the  interest  of  the  pupil  make  it  suitable  for  oral  or 
written  reproduction.  Moreover,  it  contains  two  grammati¬ 
cal  usages  with  which  pupils  who  are  advanced  enough  to 
use  the  Fourth  Reader  should  be  acquainted.  These  are 
the  use  of  the  relative  pronoun  in  introducing  an  explana¬ 
tory  clause  (“which”  in  the  clause,  “which  was  written”) 
as  distinguished  from  its  more  ordinary  restrictive  use; 
and  an  independent  construction  (“the  brothers  admiring  it 
very  much”)  used  with  the  force  of  an  adverb  clause. 

A  third  extract  from  the  same  Reader  may  be  used  to 
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illustrate  two  of  the  elementary  principles  of  paragraph 
construction — the  so-called  principles  of  unity  and  coher¬ 
ence.  It  is  from  a  bit  of  descriptive  writing  entitled  The 
Bird  of  the  Morning. 

“The  baby  robin  taken  apart  from  his  kind  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  study.  Before  he  can  balance  himself  on  his  uncertain, 
wavering  little  legs,  or  lay  claim  to  more  than  the  promise 
of  a  tail,  he  displays  the  brave,  self-reliant  spirit  of  his  race. 
He  utters  loud,  defiant  calls,  pecks  boldly  at  an  intruding 
hand,  and  stands — as  well  as  he  is  able — staring  one  full 
in  the  face  without  blinking,  asserting  by  his  attitude  and 
by  every  bristling  feather  that  he  is  a  living  being;  and  in 
the  depths  of  your  soul  you  cannot  gainsay  him.  If  you 
have  already  in  his  helpless  infancy  made  him  captive,  the 
blush  of  shame  arises,  and  you  involuntarily  throw  wide 
the  prison  doors.” 

The  topic  of  the  paragraph  is  plainly  announced  in  the 
first  sentence.  The  succeeding  sentences  develop  this 
topic,  and  in  something  resembling  a  logical  sequence.  The 
four  sentences  may  be  easily  summarized:  First,  the  baby 
robin;  second,  his  bravery;  third,  his  bravery  illustrated; 
and  fourth,  the  effect  on  the  beholder. 

While  not  every  paragraph  reveals  as  simple  a  structure 
as  this,  every  paragraph  should  have  a  structure  which 
makes  it  a  unity.  This  necessary  element  of  unity,  with 
its  kindred  element,  coherence,  should  be  impressed  upon 
every  young  writer.  The  ordering  of  a  paragraph  is  really 
the  ordering  of  ideas,  and  one’s  success  in  Composition  is 
thus  really  an  excellent  test  of  one’s  success  in  the  difficult 
art  of  thinking. 
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One  objection  to  the  method  which  has  just  been  illus¬ 
trated  is  that,  without  serious  modification,  it  does  not 
lend  itself  to  the  orderly  teaching  of  the  subject.  In  the 
study  of  each  paragraph,  a  number  of  questions  may  be 
raised,  each  of  which  may  have  but  slight  relation  to  the 
others.  Its  use  in  an  unmodified  form  would  be  limited 
to  review  classes  with  relatively  advanced  pupils.  With 
other  pupils  and  on  ordinary  occasions  it  would  be  wise  to 
restrict  its  use  to  the  study  of  a  number  of  paragraphs  of 
similar  character,  with  a  view  to  the  explanation  or  em¬ 
phasis  of  some  common  feature  or  principle. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


The  Story  in  Elementary  Composition 

Story-telling  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  arts.  It  is  found 
among  races  of  men  so  primitive  that  they  depend  for  houses 
upon  the  casual  shelters  afforded  by  nature  and  for  food 
upon  the  chance  products  of  the  soil,  or  upon  such  game  as 
can  be  secured  by  the  simplest  weapons.  Among  such  folk 
the  story-teller  is  more  honored  even  than  he  is  among  civil¬ 
ized  peoples,  since  he  is  for  them  a  repository  of  tradition 
and  a  custodian  of  religious  customs  and  practices  as  well 
as  a  means  of  entertainment.  The  myths  and  legends  with 
which  he  deals  are  the  crude  beginnings  from  which  litera¬ 
ture  and  history  and  religion  and  science  have  developed. 

The  school  is  interested  in  the  stories  of  primitive  peoples 
more  from  the  standpoint  of  Literature  than  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  Composition.  The  legends  of  the  Hebrews  and  the 
Greeks  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  of  the  northern  peoples  of 
Europe,  have  furnished  to  an  increasing  degree  in  recent 
years  the  material  out  of  which  the  curriculum  in  Literature 
for  the  elementary  school  has  been  framed.  These  stories 
are  of  value  to  the  teacher  of  Composition,  however,  for 
two  reasons.  First,  because  in  their  simplicity,  directness, 
and  abundance  of  incident  they  furnish  excellent  models  for 
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class  use.  Second,  because  with  the  characteristics  just 
given  and  with  the  further  characteristic  of  brevity,  they 
are  admirably  suited  to  oral  and  written  reproduction.  The 
original  story  as  a  form  of  composition  is  somewhat  beyond 
the  powers  of  the  ordinary  child  during  the  early  years  of 
his  school  course.  He  is  usually  able,  however,  to  narrate 
simple  incidents  which  have  happened  within  his  own  ex¬ 
perience  and  to  reproduce  stories  which  have  been  told  or 
read  to  him,  or  which  he  has  read  on  his  own  account. 

Narration  has  a  first  place  in  point  of  time  in  the  teaching 
of  Composition  because  of  the  well-known  fact  that  child¬ 
ren  are  more  interested  in  action  than  they  are  in  objects. 
Things  are  of  interest  to  them  because  of  what  they  do  to 
things  or  of  what  things  do  to  them.  Their  mental  life,  like 
their  physical  life,  demands  constant  movement  and  con¬ 
stant  change.  Indeed,  children  very  early  begin  to  appreci¬ 
ate  a  dramatic  arrangement  of  incidents  and  to  distinguish 
such  an  arrangement  from  a  mere  sequence  in  time. 

It  is  because  of  these  facts  that  one  feels  inclined  to 
deprecate  the  very  loose  way  in  which  the  term  “story” 
is  used  in  modern  teaching  practice.  “Jack  and  the  Bean 
Stalk”  and  “The  Little  Red  Hen”  are  genuine  stories  for 
reasons  that  even  adults  can  appreciate.  There  is  a  unity 
among  the  incidents  employed ;  the  characters  are  living 
things  which  enlist  the  child’s  sympathy  or  aversion ;  there 
is  a  gradual  development  towards  a  climax,  followed  by  a 
resolution  (or  conclusion)  which  is  artistically  satisfying. 
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Very  early  in  life  the  child  forms  a  fairly  clear  notion  of 
what  a  genuine  story  is,  and  he  is  apt  to  resent  the  preten¬ 
sions  of  spurious  claimants  to  the  title.  What  shall  we 
say,  then,  of  the  practice  so  common  in  many  primary 
classes,  of  calling  nearly  every  bit  of  information  a  story? 
For  some  primary  teachers  the  letter  “s”  tells  a  story  when 
it  suggests  the  familiar  hissing  sound;  a  matter-of-fact 
statement  about  a  dog  or  a  cat  is  a  story,  and  even  the 
formula,  2+2=4,  when  placed  upon  the  blackboard  is  made 
to  bear  the  title,  upon  the  assumption  (a  very  foolish  one) 
that  to  give  a  thing  an  attractive  name  is  thereby  to  recom¬ 
mend  the  thing  to  the  child’s  interest.  Professor  Dewey, 
in  his  essay  “The  Child  and  the  Curriculum”,  characterizes 
this  practice  as  “sugar-coating”  and  demonstrates  clearly  its 
unsoundness  from  the  standpoint  of  psychology.  Not  only 
is  it  bad  psychology,  it  is  bad  ethics  as  well.  The  teacher 
can  afford  to  be  almost  anything  else  rather  than  a  humbug. 

The  teaching  of  narration  may  properly  begin  with  the 
telling  by  the  pupil  of  incidents  from  his  own  experience. 
Every  story-teller  needs  an  audience,  and  the  audience  is 
furnished  in  this  case  by  the  teacher  and  the  other  members 
of  the  class.  The  story  can,  when  told,  be  made  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  analysis;  its  chief  divisions — introduction,  body,  and 
conclusion — can  be  noted,  and  the  meaning  and  use  of  the 
paragraph  can  be  explained.  It  may  be  objected  that  a  word 
such  as  “paragraph”  is  something  of  a  mouthful  for  young 
children,  but  the  experience  of  the  writer  has  been  that 
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children  are  rarely  afraid  of  a  word  so  long  as  they  under¬ 
stand  clearly  the  thing  for  which  it  stands,  as  witness  the 
easy  way  in  which  the  small  boy  whose  father  owns  an  auto¬ 
mobile  acquires  and  uses  the  technical  language  of  motors 
and  motoring. 

The  oral  and  written  reproduction  of  stories  belongs  also 
to  the  early  stages  of  Composition-teaching.  The  value  of 
these  exercises  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  they  grow  natur¬ 
ally  out  of  the  lessons  in  Literature — in  fact,  a  story  which 
has  been  studied  as  Literature  becomes  immediately  available 
for  reproduction  work.  The  teacher  may  encourage  the 
pupil  to  use  his  own  words  in  the  re-telling  of  the  story,  but 
imitation  of  some  sort  there  must  be.  If  the  selection  is  a 
classic,  the  order  of  events  has  been  settled  for  all  time. 
There  are  also  certain  expressions  which  must  not  be  tam¬ 
pered  with.  They  have  been  shaped  and  polished  by  countless 
repetitions,  and  both  the  spirit  of  reverence  and  the  sense 
of  artistic  fitness  should  keep  one  to  the  beaten  path.  Apart 
from  these  necessary  restrictions,  there  is,  however,  room 
for  considerable  freedom.  From  time  to  time  the  pupil’s 
variations  from  the  language  of  the  book  can  be  noted,  and 
he  and  his  fellows  can  be  led  to  see  how  a  slight  difference 

in  wording  may  make  a  very  great  difference  in  the  meaning 

« 

or  in  the  emotional  effect. 

One  hesitates  to  deal  in  what  may  be  considered  as  “coun¬ 
sels  of  perfection”,  but  the  feeling  of  the  writer  is  that 
stories  for  reproduction  should  be  told,  rather  than  read. 
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The  original  effect  of  the  story  upon  the  pupil’s  mind  has 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  his  interest  and  his  success  (or  non¬ 
success)  in  reproducing  it.  One  need  scarcely  remark  that 
story-telling  antedates  the  story-book  by  many  thousands 
of  years  and  that  the  stories  which  one  usually  chooses  for 
use  with  young  children  belong  to  the  group  known  as  folk¬ 
tales.  These  lend  themselves  particularly  to  free  and  un¬ 
impeded  oral  delivery  and  to  that  embroidery  of  tone  and 
gesture  which  the  born  story-teller  finds  almost  as  necessary 
to  the  exercise  of  his  art  as  speech  itself. 

The  following  detailed  procedure  commends  itself  as  de¬ 
sirable  under  ordinary  schoolroom  conditions.  The  story  is 
first  told  in  as  interesting  a  manner  as  the  teacher  can  com¬ 
mand.  It  is  then  reviewed,  and  the  chief  divisions  are  put 
upon  the  blackboard.  The  teacher  is  careful  to  explain 
unusual  or  difficult  words;  they  are  written  on  the  black¬ 
board,  and  the  class  is  required  to  note  their  spelling. 
Following  this,  individual  pupils  tell  portions  of  the  story 
as  indicated  in  the  topical  outline.  If  there  is  time,  and  if 
the  interest  of  the  class  has  not  begun  to  flag,  some 
particularly  ambitious  pupil  may  be  allowed  to  attempt  the 
story  as  a  whole.  The  blackboard  outline  is  copied  into 
the  pupils’  work-books  and  forms  later  the  basis  for  an 
exercise  in  written  reproduction. 

One  mark  of  a  really  good  story  is  that  it  may  be  re¬ 
peated  a  great  many  times  without  the  loss  of  its  charm; 
hence  the  lesson  in  written  reproduction  which  follows 
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the  one  just  outlined  may  be  regarded  as  something  more 
than  a  test  of  memory  or  an  exercise  in  expression.  Besides 
the  element  of  repetition,  there  is  in  the  pupil’s  experience 
the  element  of  re-creation.  As  he  writes  or  reads  his  composi¬ 
tion  he  may,  and  often  does,  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the 
story  and  enjoy  a  measure  of  the  satisfaction  which  comes 
from  creative  effort.  In  beginning  classes  and,  in  fact, 
throughout  the  elementary  school,  pupils  should  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  read  their  compositions  to  the  class.  Apart  from  a 
valuable  training  in  oral  expression,  this  practice  gives  to  the 
pupil  a  criterion  of  his  work  fully  as  important  as  and  soci¬ 
ally  more  valuable  than  the  judgment  of  the  teacher.  While 
the  audience  listens  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  apprecia¬ 
tion,  the  critical  attitude  is  present  also ;  defects  are  noted  by 
both  teacher  and  pupils,  and  the  more  characteristic  of  these 
can  be  made  later  the  basis  of  class  discussion. 

For  many  pupils  the  most  enjoyable  of  all  school  exer¬ 
cises  is  the  writing  of  an  original  story.  This  is  creative 
effort  with  a  medium  which  is  familiar  and  congenial,  and 
experiments  in  this  direction  not  infrequently  reveal  special 
talents  which  ordinary  school  exercises  would  leave  entirely 
untouched.  This  does  not  mean  necessarily  that  any  of 
the  stories  written  will  be  of  such  literary  merit  as  to  war¬ 
rant  appearance  in  print.  The  joy  of  production  and  of 
presenting  the  result  to  a  sympathetic  audience  of  fellow- 
pupils  should  be  quite  sufficient  reward  for  any  young 
author. 
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There  will,  of  course,  be  many  pupils  who  lack  the 
capacity  for  invention  and  the  sense  of  dramatic  sequence 
and  fitness,  and  who  will  never  get  beyond  the  elementary 
stage  of  arranging  a  series  of  commonplace  incidents  very 
much  on  the  same  plane.  Even  these  may  profit  by  making 
the  attempt,  since  they  will  thereby  appreciate  the  difficulties 
inherent  in  what  is  apparently  a  very  simple  process.  They 
will  not  acquire  much,  they  may  not  acquire  anything,  by 
way  of  increased  power  in  story-telling;  but  they  will  at 
least  gain  in  the  power  of  appreciation,  just  as  the  amateur 
violinist  gains  an  advantage  over  the  absolutely  unskilled  in 
the  understanding  of  the  merits  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
performance  of  the  virtuoso. 

The  various  public  holidays  lend  themselves  admirably  to 
story-telling  by  school-children.  These  days  have,  as  a  rule, 
interesting  historical  associations.  Their  approach  is 
marked  in  the  ordinary  school  by  the  introduction  of  special 
features  intended  both  to  instruct  and  entertain  and  by  an 
accompanying  relaxation  of  schoolroom  routine.  Chief 
among  these  holidays  is  Christmas.  It  is  pre-eminently  the 
children’s  day,  and  the  many  interesting  practices  which 
cluster  about  it,  notably  those  associated  with  the  Santa 
Claus  tradition,  provide  a  wealth  of  material  and  sugges¬ 
tion.  As  an  illustration  of  what  not  infrequently  results 
from  class  efforts  at  Christmas  story-telling,  the  following 
story  is  given  just  as  it  came  from  the  author’s  pen.  It 
represents  what  is  practically  the  first  attempt  of  a  ten-year- 
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old  boy  at  this  form  of  literary  composition.  While  open 
to  criticism,  it  exhibits  certain  commendable  characteristics. 
There  is  a  decided  element  of  originality;  the  conversation 
is  handled  with  considerable  skill;  the  young  author  has  a 
clear  notion  of  providing  a  climax  to  his  story;  and  the  con¬ 
clusion,  which  is  perhaps  a  trifle  hackneyed,  is  still  the  only 
one  which  the  child  reader  (or  the  adult  reader  for  that 
matter)  would  tolerate.  None  of  us  is  so  hard-hearted 
that  he  would  wish  that  even  the  naughtiest  of  children 
should  be  overlooked  at  Christmas  time  by  the  children’s 
Saint. 

A  Christmas  Story 

“Ding,  ding,  ding,  ding;  ding,  ding,  ding,  ding,”  went  the 
great  clock  in  the  hall.  Suddenly  the  front  door  opened  and 
a  merry  voice  called  out,  “Merry  Christmas,  are  there  any 
children  in  this  house?” 

“Two,”  answered  the  door  post. 

“Are  they  naughty  or  good?”  asked  the  jolly  voice. 

“They’re  naughty,”  answered  the  big  clock,  “yesterday 
they  were  winding  me  up  the  wrong  way.” 

“Your  opinion  of  them,  door-knob,”  the  voice  asked. 

“They’re  naughty,”  answered  the  knob,  “only  yesterday 
they  knocked  my  nose  too  hard,  and  it  was  not  very  pleas¬ 
ant.” 

“Let  me  hear  your  opinion,  door,”  asked  the  voice  again. 

“They’re  naughty,”  answered  the  door,  “yesterday  morn¬ 
ing  they  slammed  me  so  hard  that  I  felt  my  bones  wiggle.” 

“They  must  be  naughty,”  said  the  voice.  “I  guess  I  won’t 
leave  them  anything,”  and  with  these  words  he  closed  the 
door. 

“Boo-hoo-hoo,”  cried  a  little  voice  upstairs,  “you  bad 
boy,  you  chased  me  all  through  the  house  and  slammed  the 
door.” 
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“You  bad  girl,  you  knocked  the  knob  too  hard  to  get  in,” 
said  another  voice. 

“You  bad  boy,  you  wound  up  the  clock,  and  I  told  you 
that  you  were  winding  it  the  wrong  way,”  said  the  first 
voice. 

“Quiet,  children,”  said  mother’s  voice,  “wake  up,  wake  up 
and  stop  yelling  so  early  in  the  morning.”  For  fortunately 
for  the  children  it  was  only  a  dream. 


CHAPTER  IX 


Dramatization 

The  dramatic  tendency  is  deeply  rooted  in  human  nature, 
and,  in  consequence,  the  various  forms  of  dramatic  activity 
make  a  strong  appeal  to  the  ordinary  child  in  school.  He 
delights  in  “acting”  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term  and 
also  in  those  related  forms  of  expression,  reciting  (speaking 
“pieces”  as  it  was  called  in  earlier  days),  pantomime,  and 
interpretative  dancing.  The  appeal  of  these  activities  may 
be,  and  has  been,  explained  in  various  ways.  Manifestly, 
they  give  opportunity  for  physical  exercise,  and  physical  ex¬ 
ercise  is  ordinarily  a  delight  to  the  growing  child  and  to  all 
healthy  human  beings.  The  child  finds  in  them  also  an  en¬ 
largement  of  his  emotional  life.  Just  as  in  his  play  he  seeks 
to  enter  into  the  experiences  of  many  sorts  of  people  in 
many  sorts  of  situations,  so  in  his  school  life  he  welcomes 
that  broadening  of  his  intellectual  and  emotional  horizons 
which  the  appeal  to  the  dramatic  sense  makes  easily 
possible. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  so  many  people  have  thought  of 
these  activities  as  if  they  were  merely  amusements,  and 
questionable  amusements  at  that.  The  inadequacy,  from 
the  educational  standpoint,  of  this  cheerless  philosophy 
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of  life  which  such  an  attitude  exhibits,  is  well  set  forth 
in  the  following  quotation  from  a  formal  report  made  to 
the  World  Missionary  Conference  held  at  Edinburgh  in 
June,  1910,  by  a  Committee  appointed  to  consider  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  education  to  missionary  effort : 

“Nowadays  educators  are  going  forward,  or  reverting, 
to  truer  ideals  of  education.  We  say  reverting,  because 
the  greatest  of  all  books  about  education,  The  Republic 
of  Plato,  which  rests  upon  commonly  accepted  Greek 
maxims  and  principles  of  education,  however  revolutionary 
it  is  in  certain  portions  of  its  system,  treats  education  em¬ 
phatically  as  part  of  a  great  social  process.  The  child 
is  to  be  trained  for  social  functions;  its  education  is  to 
be  social ;  and  it  is  to  be  the  training  of  the  child’s  whole 
being,  body  as  much  as  mind.  Plato  indeed  makes  the  most 
important  part  of  education  to  lie  in  the  training  of  the 
emotions,  especially  through  music,  which  covers  melody, 
poetry,  and  dancing.  These  belong  tc  the  fundamental 
unconscious  or  semi-unconscious  functions  and  instincts 
of  our  nature,  which  are  the  deepest  and  most  influential ; 
and  out  of  the  right  training  of  this  fundamental  sub¬ 
conscious  nature,  and  out  of  this  alone,  can  grow  any 
right  development  of  intellectual  faculties.  Modern  edu¬ 
cators  are  reverting,  or  advancing,  to  a  similar  position. 
The  school  is  to  be  a  social  training-ground ;  education 
is  the  training  of  the  child  into  conscious  and  intelligent 
correspondence  with  the  great  social  movements  outside. 
There  must  be  the  closest  alliance  between  the  school  and 
the  home,  the  school  and  society.  Christians  will  em¬ 
phasize  the  necessity  for  a  similar  closeness  of  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  school  and  the  Church.  But  all  can 
agree  that  education  must  be  social,  and  must  be  in  the 
closest  possible  relation  to  the  unexpressed,  perhaps  in¬ 
expressible,  sub-conscious  life  which  constitutes  the  en¬ 
vironment  of  the  child  or  the  youth.  Without  this,  the 
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training  of  the  memory  and  the  intelligence  will  be 
nugatory.” 

Dramatic  expression  is  one  of  the  many  forms  of  artis¬ 
tic  expression  possible  and  desirable  in  the  school.  In 
actual  practice  it  has  many  interesting  points  of  correla¬ 
tion  with  Music,  Dancing,  Drawing,  Painting,  constructive 
activity  with  wood  and  other  similar  material,  and  that  part 
of  Domestic  Art  which  has  to  do  with  the  designing  and 
making  of  costumes.  It  is  a  valuable  agency  in  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Literature  and  History,  and,  in  fact,  it  has 
been  employed  with  great  success  as  an  adjunct  in  the 
teaching  of  many  other  subjects  in  the  curriculum. 

We  are  chiefly  concerned,  however,  in  this  chapter  with 
the  question  of  its  use  in  the  teaching  of  Composition. 
Children  like  to  act  plays  which  have  been  written  for 
them  by  others.  They  like  even  more  to  act  plays  which 
they  themselves  have  written,  and  sometimes  they  show 
surprising  skill  in  the  devising  of  dramatic  situations,  in 
the  arrangement  of  stage  settings,  and  in  the  construction 
of  dialogue. 

Naturally,  a  certain  amount  of  guidance  is  needed,  not 
the  old-fashioned  autocratic  guidance,  but  the  democratic 
guidance  which  is  contained  in  the  suggestions  and  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  teacher  and  in  the  advice  which  is  held  in 
reserve  until  it  is  sought.  Children  do  not  need  to  be 
encouraged  to  seek  assistance  when  they  really  want  to  do 
something  and  are  confronted  by  some  real  difficulty. 
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There  have  been  certain  rather  serious  defects  in  the 
dramatic  work  which,  up  to  the  present  time,  has  been 
attempted  in  our  schools.  It  has  usually  been  confined 
to  a  few  pupils  selected  by  the  teacher;  it  has  been  associ¬ 
ated  chiefly  with  formal  school  exercises  and  entertainments 
rather  than  with  regular  school  work;  the  plays  used  have, 
as  a  rule,  been  lacking  in  interest  and  in  artistic  quality; 
procedure  has  been,  in  the  main,  artificial,  extrinsic,  exotic 
— and  yet  such  a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches  as  the  or¬ 
dinary  school  Reader  abounds  in  material  which  leads  it¬ 
self  to  dramatic  treatment. 

A  single  instance  from  the  writer’s  experience  will  suf¬ 
fice  to  illustrate  and  enforce  this  statement.  A  class  of 
children  in  the  sixth  year  of  their  school  work  had  been 
studying  under  the  title  “Work  or  Play”,  the  familiar 
story  from  Mark  Twain  of  Tom  Sawyer  whitewashing  the 
fence.  They  were  led  to  see  that  in  the  conversation  be¬ 
tween  Tom  and  Ben  Rogers — the  first  of  Tom’s  many 
victims — there  is  a  decided  dramatic  element.  Manifestly, 
the  success  of  Tom’s  stratagem  depended  upon  his  whole¬ 
hearted  absorption  in  his  work  and  in  his  feigned  reluc¬ 
tance  to  accept  any  one  of  Ben’s  various  proposals.  As 
for  Ben,  he  had  to  be  an  actor  of  very  decided  merit  to 
give  a  realistic  imitation  of  the  “Big  Missouri”  backing 
into  a  wharf.  To  the  rather  casual  suggestion  of  the 
teacher  that  some  of  the  boys  might  like  to  act  the  parts  of 
Tom  and  Ben,  there  was  a  very  general  response.  Two 
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objections,  however,  were  raised  by  the  pupils  themselves. 
First,  there  were  not  enough  parts  to  make  a  satisfactory 
play;  and  second,  there  was  no  place  for  the  girls  of  the 
class.  The  first  objection  was  met,  in  part,  through  the 
construction  by  the  class  of  two  more  acts,  one  dealing 
with  events  which  preceded  the  dialogue  in  question,  and 
one  which  introduced  Billy  Fisher,  the  second  victim,  and 
his  kite.  It  was  met  further  by  the  organization  of  two 
rival  dramatic  companies,  each  of  which  was  allowed  to 
present  the  whole  play.  The  girls  were  given  a  minor  and 
(as  the  sequel  will  show)  a  quite  insufficient  recognition 
through  the  introduction  of  two  Aunt  Pollys.  After  the 
play  had  been  duly  rehearsed  (this  was  done  after  school, 
with  little  or  no  assistance  from  the  teacher),  the  two 
companies  performed  before  an  audience  made  up  of  their 
fellow-pupils  and  a  group  of  student-teachers  invited  in 
for  the  occasion. 

Some  teacher  may  ask,  with  his  mind  on  the  course  of 
study,  “where  does  the  teaching  of  Composition  come  in?” 
The  answer  would  be,  “Everywhere”.  The  pupils  were 
exercised  in  a  new  and  interesting  literary  form,  viz: 
dialogue.  Through  the  framing  of  the  stage-directions 
they  had  practice  in  both  description  and  exposition,  though 
these  terms  were  not  mentioned  to  them.  The  necessity 
of  punctuation  and  its  relation  to  interpretation  and  oral 
expression  were  repeatedly  illustrated.  There  was  con¬ 
siderable  class  discussion  as  to  the  relative  merits  of 
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words  and  expressions  proposed  for  the  different  speeches. 
The  teacher  found  occasion  for  remarks  upon  such  topics 
as  the  use  and  abuse  of  slang  and  the  joy  of  production 
as  being  the  chief  reward  of  the  artist — the  latter  topic 
being  suggested  by  the  manifestation  of  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  performers  for  a  positive  declaration  from  the 
teacher  as  to  which  company  had  done  the  better  work. 

Moreover,  the  pupils  enjoyed  it.  It  was  school  “Work” 
of  a  very  genuine  sort,  but  to  them  it  was  “Play”.  The 
teacher  had,  unconsciously  perhaps,  played  the  role  of  Tom 
Sawyer  throughout. 

Some  bye-products  may  perhaps  be  noticed,  for  in  school 
as  in  certain  industrial  processes,  it  is  often  the  bye-pro- 
ducts  which  count  the  most.  The  following  have  revealed 
themselves  to  the  writer  who  was  an  interested  observer 
throughout : 

A  copy  of  Tom  Sawyer,  belonging  to  one  of  the  boys, 
has  been  in  circulation  ever  since  the  events  narrated  took 
place,  and  if  the  binding  and  the  stitching  hold  out,  it 
will  doubtless  continue  in  active  demand  for  many  weeks  to 
come.  In  ordinary  circumstances  the  book  would  very 
probably  have  remained  unknown  to  and  hence  unread  by 
all  except  its  owner  and  a  chum  or  two  with  whom  he 
regularly  exchanges  books. 

The  two  “companies”  have  performed  with  considerable 
acceptance  before  the  pupils  of  other  rooms  and  have 
thereby  added  considerably  to  the  prestige  of  Miss  Blank’s 
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class.  Possibly,  too,  some  stray  sparks  have  started  the 
fire  elsewhere. 

The  girls  of  the  class,  who  felt  themselves  relegated 
in  the  first  instance  to  a  minor  position  quite  out  of 
keeping  with  the  importance  of  their  sex,  are  working  on 
another  play  based  (I  understand)  on  an  extract  from 
Alice  in  Wonderland.  I  fancy  that  the  teacher  does  not 
know  anything  about  this  enterprise,  since  it  is  carried 
on  outside  of  school  hours,  but  she  will  be  apprized  of  it 
in  due  time. 

To  characterize  the  whole  situation  in  a  sentence,  one 
might  say  that  a  tide  of  energy  has  been  let  loose  and 
directed  into  not  unprofitable  channels,  and  that  even  now 
(a  month  later)  it  is  still  running  strong. 

Of  course  one  does  not  need  to  wait  until  children  are 
twelve  years  of  age  before  introducing  them  to  the  delights 
of  play-acting.  Drama  is  the  soul  of  the  Kindergarten  as  it 
is  the  moving  principle  in  those  plays  in  which  young  child¬ 
ren  delight  most.  The  imaginative  child  (and  the  ordinary 
child  has  much  more  imagination  than  the  school  gives  him 
credit  for)  is  never  content  to  remain  long  his  mere  prosaic 
self.  Any  observant  parent  will  recognize  the  truth  to 
nature  of  the  description  which  a  recent  writer  gives  of  a 
group  of  English  children.  Any  one  of  them  who  re¬ 
turned  to  the  nursery  after  a  brief  absence  found  it 
necessary  to  get  his  or  her  bearings  by  asking  of  the  others 
the  question  “And  what  are  you  now?”  Wordsworth,  in 
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his  “Ode  on  the  Intimations  of  Immortality”,  may  be  wrong 
in  his  philosophy  when  he  speaks  of  “trailing  clouds  of 
glory”,  but  he  is  certainly  right  in  his  psychology  when 
he  refers  to  the  child  of  six  years : — 

“At  his  feet,  some  little  plan  or  chart. 

Some  fragment  from  his  dream  of  human  life, 
Shaped  by  himself  with  newly-learned  art; 

A  wedding  or  a  festival, 

A  mourning  or  a  funeral, 

And  this  has  now  his  heart, 

And  unto  this  he  frames  his  song: 

Then  will  he  fit  his  tongue 
To  dialogues  of  business,  love,  or  strife; 

But  it  will  not  be  long 
Ere  this  be  thrown  aside, 

And  with  new  joy  and  pride 
The  little  Actor  cons  another  part. 


As  if  his  whole  vocation 
Were  endless  imitation.” 

The  only  amendment  one  feels  inclined  to  make  is  that 
the  “art”  is  not  “newly-learned”  at  all.  The  material  may 
be  new,  but  the  art  itself — the  dramatic  impulse — is  as  old 
as  human  life  itself,  and  perhaps  older  still. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  promising  beginnings  which 
one  may  see  in  any  Kindergarten  which  preserves  in  any 
sense  the  spirit  of  its  founder,  are  not  carried  on,  as 
they  easily  might  be,  into  the  elementary  school.  We 
are  still  too  much  obsessed  with  the  old  Puritan  notion 
that  acting  belongs  to  a  special  class  of  people,  a  class 
which  is  neither  very  necessary  nor  very  respectable.  We 
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are  led  astray  also  by  the  tradition  that  school  is  a  place 
for  “tasks”  not  for  “play”  and  that  to  be  informal  and 
original  is  to  run  a  great  risk  of  being  slipshod  and  in¬ 
efficient. 

We  have  all  recognized,  no  doubt,  the  genuine  literary 
quality  of  the  Mother  Goose  rhymes  and  the  other  bits  of 
folk-lore  which  have  found  their  way  into  the  many  sup¬ 
plementary  Readers  designed  for  use  in  schools.  We  have 
been  impressed,  and  possibly  enlightened,  by  their  homely 
philosophy.  If  we  have  not,  we  may  be  sure  that  many 
generations  of  children  have,  though  none  has  ever  at¬ 
tempted  to  put  that  philosophy  into  syllogisms.  Most  of 
us  have,  however,  overlooked  the  dramatic  possibilities 
which  lurk  in  many  of  them.  They  are  dramas,  of  course, 
only  in  embryo.  In  their  artistic  brevity  they  give  us  (us 
teachers,  I  mean)  only  a  hint,  and  we  must  (or  rather,  our 
pupils  must)  provide  the  elaboration.  “Simple  Simon”  is, 
of  course,  pure  comedy.  The  story  of  “The  Old  Woman 
Who  Lived  in  a  Shoe”  is  comedy,  with  a  dash  of  tragedy, 
though  the  teacher  with  his  daily  perplexities  will  feel 
the  latter  more  than  the  children.  The  story  of  “The  Little 
Red  Hen”  is  a  sort  of  morality  play.  That  prince  of  story¬ 
tellers,  “Uncle  Remus”,  had  a  fine  taste  in  dramatic  char¬ 
acters  and  a  fine  sense  of  dramatic  values.  I  have  known 
more  than  one  class  who  have  taken  delight  in  the  acting 
of  the  story  of  “The  Tar  Baby”,  or  the  story  of  “Brer  Fox 
and  the  Little  Rabbits”,  though  the  teacher  has  found  it 
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necessary,  of  course,  to  dilute  the  negro  dialect  quite  con¬ 
siderably. 

The  gist  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  expression  in  language 
is  the  most  important  and,  in  many  ways,  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  of  the  arts.  Correctness  in  speech  is  chiefly  a  matter 
of  habit  and  is,  from  the  ordinary  point  of  view,  a  negative 
quality,  since  we  judge  of  it  largely  by  the  extent  to  which 
certain  recognized  faults  are  avoided.  Effectiveness  is 
another  and  a  higher  thing,  and,  while  it  demands  both 
clearness  and  logical  consistency,  it  demands  also  that  touch 
of  creative  imagination  which  most  children  have  as  a  birth¬ 
right,  and  which  most  children  lose  unless  the  formal  teach¬ 
ing  of  Composition  is  vitalized  by  a  frequent  and  intelligent 
appeal  to  the  dramatic  impulse. 


CHAPTER  X 


The  Writing  of  Poetry 

All  children  like  poetry,  and  more  children  write  poetry 
than  the  ordinary  grown-up  has  any  notion  of.  Of  course, 
much  of  what  they  write  is  crude  enough;  it  is  faulty  in  its 
rhyme  and  in  its  rhythm ;  some  of  it  is  sheer  imitation,  and 
often  the  words  are  ill-chosen  and  the  pictures  lacking  in 
clearness  and  in  charm.  But  in  spite  of  all  this,  there  is  still 
often  a  genuine  poetic  fancy  and  a  genuine  feeling  for  the 
meaning  and  force  of  words.  The  poetic  impulse  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  tender  plant;  it  not  only  needs  cultivation,  it  needs 
also  a  congenial  atmosphere;  and  both  of  these  conditions 
are  lacking  in  the  life  of  modern  society  and  of  the  modern 
schoolroom. 

There  seem  to  be  two  reasons  why  modern  society  and 
the  modern  school  slight  the  poetic  gift.  The  first  is  the 
obvious  one  that  the  scribbling  of  verse  seems  an  idle  and 
futile  sort  of  occupation.  Where  there  are  so  many  useful 
things  to  be  learned  and  so  much  useful  work  to  be  done, 
why  trouble  our  own  and  our  children’s  minds  about  such 
fantastic  things  as  metre  and  rhythm  and  figures  of  speech? 
This  is  the  age  of  prose — straightforward,  unadorned  prose. 
Poetry,  like  philosophy,  bakes  no  bread. 
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The  second  reason  is  that  we  think  of  the  poetic  faculty 
as  the  endowment  of  certain  rare  individuals.  The  old 
maxim,  “The  poet  is  born,  not  made,”  has  probably  a  good 
deal  to  answer  for  in  this  connection.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  this  maxim  had  its  first  currency  among  a 
people — the  Romans — who  were  perhaps  the  most  prosaic 
folk  that  ever  lived. 

Now,  the  fact  is  that  our  common  human  nature  has  a 
large  infusion  of  the  poetic  element,  and  that  the  well- 
known  line  of  Gray  about  “mute  inglorious  Miltons”  is  too 
sadly  true.  So  I  return  to  the  statement  made  at  the  outset 
that  all  children  like  poetry,  and  I  add  the  further  statement 
that  all  children  should  be  encouraged  to  write  poetry  when¬ 
ever  they  show  the  slightest  interest  in  such  an  exercise. 

The  writing  of  poetry  as  a  school  employment  does  not 
aim  at  the  making  of  poets,  though  it  may  quite  conceivably 
discover  them  and  thus  bring  to  the  service  of  society 
talents  which  otherwise  would  remain  unused.  Its  aims  are 
much  less  ambitious,  but  they  are,  nevertheless,  worthy  of 
consideration. 

It  seeks,  first,  to  provide  children  with  a  means  of  whole¬ 
some  entertainment  which  is  at  the  same  time  a  useful  aid 
to  the  mastery  of  the  language.  The  joy  of  creation  is  one 
of  the  purest  joys  vouchsafed  to  mankind,  and  it  is  not  too 
strong  a  statement  to  say  that  it  has  a  universal  appeal. 
Even  imitation  is  pleasurable  when  it  provides  exercise  for 
powers  whose  possession  we  value  and  whose  growth  we 
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desire.  Children  like  to  play  with  words  and  phrases  for 
the  same  reason  that  they  like  to  play  with  building  blocks, 
and  the  motive  for  making  verse  is  of  a  piece  with  the 
motive  for  making  mud-pies. 

Most  teachers  have,  I  think,  noticed  the  pleasure  — not 
untouched  with  awe — with  which  a  child  discovers  that  he 
has  unconsciously  made  a  rhyming  couplet,  as  for  example, 

“He  took  a  piece  of  bread, 

And  went  away  to  bed.” 

He  says  the  words  over  and  over  to  himself  and  parades 
his  achievement  triumphantly  before  his  fellows.  This 
arises  from  his  instinctive  delight  in  rhyme  and  rhythm 
and  his  surprise  at  the  discovery  that  he  can  manipulate 
them.  Whether  or  not  he  goes  on  to  attempt  something 
more  extensive,  and  on  a  designated  topic,  depends  largely 
on  the  opportunity  which  is  provided  for  him  and  the  en¬ 
couragement  he  receives. 

In  the  second  place,  the  writing  of  verse  helps  children  to 
a  keener  and  more  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  work  of 
the  genuine  poet.  As  with  music,  the  modest  achievements 
of  the  amateur  may  not  raise  him  very  high  either  in  his 
own  estimation  or  in  the  estimation  of  his  fellows,  but 
they  at  least  give  him  a  basis  for  criticism  and  appreciation 
which  his  fellows  lack.  Moreover,  the  virtuoso  began 
as  an  amateur,  and  he  would  find  the  world  cold  and  un¬ 
responsive  indeed  were  it  not  for  the  interest  in  his  art 
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which  the  amateur  creates,  or  helps  to  create,  for  him.  The 
difficulty  and  the  charm  of  genuine  poetry  are  felt  best  by 
those  who,  through  their  own  efforts,  have  come  to  feel 
how  real  is  the  difficulty  and  how  elusive  the  charm. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  if  any  one  is  at  any  time  a 
poet,  it  is  in  the  Spring-time  of  life  and  in  the  Spring-time 
of  the  year,  and  so  in  seeking  for  our  budding  poets  we  are 
wise  in  looking  for  them  at  that  season. 

Perhaps  it  is  an  impertinence  to  talk  of  encouraging 
school-children  to  write  poetry  at  a  time  of  the  year  when 
their  attention  should  be  concentrated  upon  preparation  for 
examinations.  And  yet  Spring  insists  on  coming  on  or 
about  the  usual  date,  in  spite  of  the  manifest  embarrassment 
which  it  causes  in  the  schoolroom.  She  is  strangely  and 
quite  annoyingly  indifferent  to  such  minor  facts  in  the 
economy  of  the  solar  system  as  promotion  examinations. 

Seasonal  changes  affect  our  minds  and  our  habits  of 
thought  more  powerfully  than  we  realize.  If  it  were  not 
that  civilization  shelters  most  of  us  from  any  direct  con¬ 
tact  with  nature,  these  changes  would  affect  our  occupa¬ 
tion  also.  At  the  present  time  it  is  only  the  farmer  and 
the  sailor,  and  a  few  others  of  that  diminishing  group  who 
deal  directly  with  such  things  as  wind  and  wave  and  soil, 
who  celebrate  the  beginning  of  Spring  by  taking  on  a  new 
job.  Spring  is  for  them  a  season  of  joy,  since  it  means  the 
end  of  a  period  of  wearisome  inactivity,  the  release  of  pent- 
up  energy,  the  beginning  of  a  new  chapter  in  their  lives. 
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The  radical  change  in  the  weather  is  matched  by  a  radical 
change  in  their  own  thoughts  and  feelings. 

With  the  school-boy  the  situation  is  apt  to  be  quite 
different  so  far  as  the  joy  is  concerned.  Often-times 
the  brighter  the  sunshine  the  deeper  his  gloom.  As  a  pre¬ 
ventive  and  palliative  rather  than  as  a  panacea,  I  would 
suggest  Spring  poetry,  to  be  taken  as  the  judgment  of  the 
teacher  may  direct.  Experience  shows  that  small  and 
frequent  doses  are  to  be  preferred  and  that  the  success 
of  the  treatment  depends  largely  upon  one’s  beginning 
promptly  upon  the  first  appearance  of  the  malady. 

By  way  of  illustration  I  give  herewith  some  Spring  verse 
written  by  boys  and  girls  of  the  Senior  Third  class  (6th 
school  year).  The  incentive  from  out-of-doors  was  ex¬ 
ceptionally  strong  since,  following  a  very  severe  and  con¬ 
tinuous  winter,  there  had  come,  in  the  middle  of  March, 
some  beautifully  warm  sunny  days.  The  snow  disappeared 
rapidly,  Spring  birds  made  their  appearance,  and  marbles 
and  skipping-ropes  emerged  in  bewildering  profusion  almost 
overnight. 

The  children  of  this  particular  class  had  met  with  various 
poems  on  Spring  in  their  Readers.  Some  of  these  they  had 
memorized.  By  a  few  questions  upon  these  poems  and 
about  conditions  out-of-doors,  they  were  led  to  see  that 
Spring,  as  they  saw  it,  was  different  from  the  English 
Spring  as  described,  for  example,  by  Wordsworth.  Among 
other  things,  the  Spring  birds  in  the  two  cases  were  quite 
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different.  There  was  also  some  discussion  about  the 
mood  which  was  most  appropriate  to  Spring,  and  about  the 
value  of  sincerity,  that  is,  of  expressing  one’s  own  experi¬ 
ences  and  feelings  instead  of  merely  appropriating  those  of 
others. 

Much,  if  not  all,  of  this  verse  was,  of  course,  poor  when 
judged  by  adult  standards.  Many  children  have  a  poor 
ear  for  rhyme  and  a  poorer  ear  for  rhythm,  but  both  of 
these  gifts  can  be  cultivated,  and  they  are  certainly  worth 
cultivating.  There  was  marked  fondness  on  the  part  of 
certain  of  the  writers  for  what  is  called  free  verse,  that  is, 
they  were  interested  more  in  pictures  and  in  picturesque 
phrasing  than  they  were  in  using  accepted  verse  forms. 
The  reader  can,  according  to  his  taste  (or  his  prejudices), 
interpret  this  fact  to  mean  either  that  some  children  are 
very  modern,  or  that  some  modern  poets  are  very  childish. 

Spring  is  here 

The  sky  is  clear. 

The  birds  are  singing  in  the  trees. 

And  in  the  clover  are  the  bees. 

The  apple  orchards  are  in  bloom. 

Fit  for  a  bride  and  groom. 

George  N. — age  11. 


The  fountains  are  running. 

The  orchards  are  blooming. 

And  the  grass  is  green  again. 

The  lambs  are  playing, 

The  cock  is  crowing, 

And  we  have  plenty  of  rain. 

Miller  D. — age  12. 
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The  daisies  deck  the  Green 
The  Robins  deck  the  sky 
The  Trees  deck  the  roadside 
The  Winter  passes  by. 

Lloyd  G. — age  12 

Spring  is  coming,  O  ho !  O  ho ! 

Spring  is  coming  but  slow  !  slow  !  slow  ! 

When  little  things  begin  to  sprout 
That’s  the  time  I  like  to  look  out. 

Spring  is  coming  O  ho  !  O  ho  ! 

Spring  is  coming  but  slow  !  slow !  slow  ! 

Dorothy  C. — age  12 


The  streams  are  flowing 
The  March  winds  are  blowing 
The  Robins  they  sing 
When  they  think  of  the  spring. 

See  the  Farmers  are  ploughing 
They’re  thinking  of  sowing 
Spring  is  here,  don’t  you  see 
By  the  leaves  on  yon  tree. 

After  spring  comes  the  summer 
Those  warm  days  of  summer 
So  you  ought  to  be  glad 
You’ve  no  right  to  be  sad. 

Jack  T. — age  11 


The  stream  is  flowing 
The  trees  are  blowing  back  and  forth 
in  the  sunshine. 

The  breezes  are  cool 
Going  to  school,  the  sun  is  streaking 
down, 

On  people  that  are  passing  along. 

Hilda  F.— age  12 


CHAPTER  XI 


Composition  Scales 

A  difficulty  which  is  always  present  in  the  appraising 
of  children’s  compositions  is  that  of  finding  a  basis  of 
judgment  which  is  more  reliable  than  the  teacher’s  indi¬ 
vidual  impression.  Not  only  do  different  teachers  vary  as 
to  their  estimates  of  the  value  of  the  same  bit  of  written 
work,  but  the  same  teacher  will  give  at  one  time  and  in 
a  particular  set  of  circumstances,  a  different  mark  from  that 
which  he  would  give  at  another  time  and  in  another  set 
of  circumstances.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  misfortune,  and  if  a 
method  could  be  found  which  would  deliver  the  teacher 
from  the  vagaries  and  uncertainties  of  his  own  private 
opinion,  certainly  he  should  welcome  it. 

During  the  last  ten  years  or  so  some  very  interesting 
experiments  have  been  made  as  to  the  possibility  of  estab¬ 
lishing  “objective”  standards,  that  is,  standards  which  can 
be  used  by  all  teachers  and  which  will  produce  the  same 
results  no  matter  who  may  employ  them. 

The  history  of  these  experiments  is  too  long,  and  the 
scales  for  the  measurement  of  the  various  language  abilities 
which  have  been  developed  are,  many  of  them,  too  compli¬ 
cated,  to  warrant  an  attempt  to  deal  with  the  subject  in 
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any  thoroughgoing  fashion  in  a  chapter  so  short  as  the 
present  one.  And  yet  some  benefit  may  result  from  a  brief 
description  of  a  few  of  the  more  generally  useful  of  these 
scales. 

First  may  be  mentioned  simple  tests  as  to  the  range  of 
the  vocabulary  of  pupils.  A  list  of  one  hundred  words  of 
gradually  increasing  difficulty  may  be  set  down,  and  the 
individual  pupil  may  be  tested  as  to  his  ability  to  define  or 
use  in  sentences  the  words  contained  in  these  lists.  The 
lists,  it  may  be  explained,  are  not  compiled  arbitrarily 
according  to  the  judgment  of  a  single  individual  as  to  the 
respective  difficulty  of  the  words  which  they  contain. 
Rather,  they  are  drawn  from  the  working  vocabularies  of 
thousands  of  children  ranging  from  three  or  four  years 
of  age  up  to  the  later  ’teens.  A  child’s  ability  to  climb 
this  ladder  is  a  far  better  indication  of  his  command  of 
vocabulary  than  would  be  his  ability  to  meet  a  test  based 
upon  the  relatively  slender  foundation  of  the  teacher’s 
private  judgment  of  what  the  ordinary  child  of  his  age  or 
grade  should  know. 

A  rather  ingenious  vocabulary  test,  but  one  which  can 
be  applied  with  advantage  only  to  mature  students,  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  taking  words  arbitrarily  at  regular  intervals  from 
an  unabridged  dictionary  (say,  the  first  word  on  each 
twentieth  page).  One  hundred  words  so  obtained  would 
manifestly  be  free  from  the  defect  of  bias  which  would 
come  from  personal  opinion  as  to  the  relative  difficulty  of 
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words,  and  it  would  be  certain  to  contain  words  hard 
enough  to  test  the  knowledge  of  the  most  erudite. 

A  modified  form  of  vocabulary  test  is  found  in  the  so- 
called  completion  tests.  In  these  tests  blanks  are  left  in 
sentences,  and  the  pupil  is  required  to  fill  them  in,  either 
from  his  own  vocabulary  or  from  short  lists  of  alternative 
words.  In  the  latter  case,  he  is  being  tested  not  as  to  his 
vocabulary  purely  and  simply,  but  as  to  his  capacity  for 
discrimination  between  words  of  similar,  but  not  identical, 
meaning.  Examples  of  the  first  variety  of  this  type  of 
test  are  given  below.  These  are  taken  from  Completion 
Test  Language  Scales  by  Dr.  M.  R.  Trabue  of  Teachers’ 
College,  Columbia  University,  and  are,  as  the  author  ex¬ 
plains  in  an  introduction,  based  on  experiments  with  over 
five  thousand  school-children. 

Grade  2 

The  sky . blue. 

We  are  going . school. 

Grade  3 

The  kind  lady . the  poor  man  a  dollar. 

The . plays . her  dolls  all  day. 

Grade  4 

Time . often  more  valuable . money. 

Boys  and . soon  become . and  women. 


The  poor  baby. 
The . rises 


Grade  5 

as  if  it  were . sick. 

.the  morning  and . 


at  night. 
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Grade  6 

It  is  good  to  hear . voice . friend. 

She . if  she  will. 

Possibly  the  best  known  of  all  the  language  scales  is  one 
that  provides  a  list  of  sample  compositions  arranged  in  an 
ascending  scale  of  worth.  A  numerical  value  is  assigned 
to  each,  which  has  been  determined  by  combining  the  ratings 
of  a  large  number  of  competent  judges.  In  using  this 
scale  the  teacher  places  the  composition  to  be  judged  along 
side  of  the  different  samples  which  the  scale  furnishes  and 
gives  it  the  rating  assigned  to  the  composition  which  it 
most  closely  resembles  as  to  quality.  The  teacher  is  thus 
delivered  from  the  difficulties  and  the  dangers  of  a  purely 
individual  opinion,  though  the  so-called  “subjective”  ele¬ 
ment  is  not  wholly  removed,  since  he  still  has  to  decide 
as  to  the  elements  and  the  qualities  which  make  the  one 
composition  practically  an  equivalent  of  the  other. 

It  is  difficult  to  illustrate  this  type  of  scale  without  quota¬ 
tion  beyond  the  limits  possible  in  this  chapter.  However, 
the  following  selections  from  one  of  the  so-called  “Har¬ 
vard-Newton  Scales” — that  for  the  measurement  of  argu¬ 
mentative  composition  in  the  eighth  grade — may  add  a 
measure  of  clearness  to  the  foregoing  description.  These  are 
two  compositions  of  a  group  of  six  rated  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F, 
and  given  numerical  values  between  an  upper  limit  of 
ninety-five  and  a  lower  limit  of  forty.  They  are  designed 
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for  the  measurement  of  the  composition  ability  of  eighth 
grade  pupils: — 

No.  3.  “C”  Grade  Composition.  Value,  71.9% 

THE  GOOD  OF  A  LANTERN  IN  GEOGRAPHY 

A  lantern  is  a  good  thing  in  a  school  as  it  shows  the  dif¬ 
ferent  cities,  countries,  and  also  the  ways  of  the  people. 
This  gets  the  children  acquainted  with  foreign  places.  Also 
the  reciting  about  the  pictures  gives  them  an  interest  which 
would  not  be  so  great  as  if  they  were  in  the  schoolroom. 

It  is  a  good  thing  for  the  children  to  get  up  before  the 
class  and  recite,  that  gives  them  self-confidence  and  also  pre¬ 
pares  them  more  for  high  school.  In  having  the  lantern  it 
interests  the  children  so  they  look  for  pictures  to  use,  and 
they  find  and  read  many  interesting  things. 

When  the  pictures  are  passed  out  they  look  up  many 
things  at  home  and  find  out  new  things  and  so  as  other 
children  find  things  out  they  help  the  class. 

MERITS 

The  merits  of  this  composition  are  three:  (1)  the  form  is 
purely  argumentative  throughout;  (2)  the  pupil  had  a  few 
distinct  advantages  of  the  use  of  a  lantern  in  mind;  and 

(3)  troublesome  words  like  acquainted  and  foreign  are 
correctly  spelled. 

DEFECTS 

The  defects  are  as  follows:  (1)  poor  arrangement  of 
facts  makes  this  theme  ineffective;  (2)  the  sentences  are 
awkward  —  for  example,  the  third  and  fifth ;  (3)  the  fourth 
sentence  illustrates  the  “run-on”  sentence  or  “comma  error” ; 

(4)  there  is  lack  of  clearness  in  the  antecedents  of  pro¬ 
nouns — they  in  lines  5,  9,  and  11;  (5)  there  is  a  poverty 
of  vocabulary — the  word  thing  or  things  occurs  six  times, 
and  children  occurs  in  almost  every  sentence. 
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COMPARISON 

This  theme  follows  No.  2  in  the  scale  because  it  has  less 
mature  thought,  inferior  sentence  structure,  and  a  more 
limited  and  childish  vocabulary.  It  precedes  No.  4  because, 
although  not  so  effectively  written,  it  adheres  more  closely 
to  the  form  of  writing  required — argumentation. 

No.  5.  “E”  Grade  Composition.  Value,  52.3% 

WHY  EVERY  GIRL  SHOULD  LEARN  TO  COOK 

Every  girl  should  learn  to  cook.  If  she  was  out  of  imploi- 
ment  it  would  be  very  useful. 

Later  on,  if  she  should  keep  house  she  would  want  to  be 
able  to  cook.  If  she  didn’t  know  how,  the  lady  would  have 
to  hire  a  cook.  Sometime,  perhaps,  she  could  not  pay  to 
keep  a  cook.  Then  she  would  say,  “Oh,  how  I  wished  I 
learned  to  cook  when  I  was  younger,  instead  of  buying 
bakers  things.” 

If  this  womans  children  wanted  to  learn  to  cook  who 
would  they  ask  to  learn  them.  Their  mother  couldn’t,  be¬ 
cause  she  didn’t  know  how  her  self.  So  you  may  see  for 
yourself  it  is  very  important  that  every  girl  should  learn  to 
cook. 

MERITS 

This  theme  shows  that  the  author  had  a  plan ;  for  it 
gives  several  sound  reasons  why  every  girl  should  learn 
to  cook — reasons  arranged  in  a  fairly  logical  order.  The 
punctuation  of  certain  sentences  is  unexpectedly  good. 

DEFECTS 

The  theme  is,  however,  faulty  in  unity  and  coherence. 
There  is  a  shifting  of  tense,  a  lack  of  definite  antecedents 
for  such  words  as  it  (line  2)  and  lady  (line  4).  The  argu¬ 
ments  are  not  sufficiently  expanded  to  make  them  clear. 
The  theme  is  further  marred  by  such  mechanical  errors  as : 
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misspelling  of  employment  (line  1)  ;  a  complete  absence  of 
the  apostrophe  and  interrogation  point ;  the  incorrect  use  of 
who  (line  9)  and  learn  (line  10). 

COMPARISON 

This  theme  is  placed  lower  in  the  scale  than  No.  4;  it 
has  less  force  as  an  argument  and  has  more  mechanical 
errors. 

The  advantages  accruing  from  the  use  of  language  scales 
such  as  the  foregoing  may  be  briefly  summarized : 

(1)  They  serve  to  reinforce  the  private  judgment  of  the 
teacher  with  the  judgments  of  many  others  and  thus  help 
to  deliver  him  from  uncertainty  and  inconsistency  in  grad¬ 
ing  his  pupils’  efforts. 

(2)  They  furnish  a  fairly  stable  basis  of  comparison 
between  the  work  of  a  particular  pupil  or  a  particular  class 
at  a  certain  time  with  the  work  of  that  pupil  or  class  at  a 
later  time.  They  also  assist  in  comparing  the  work  of  dif¬ 
ferent  classes  within  the  same  school  system,  and,  if  used  on 
a  sufficiently  generous  scale,  they  are  a  means  of  rating  the 
proficiency  of  a  particular  school  system  in  the  matter  of 
language  teaching.  Comparisons  of  a  fairly  valid  charac¬ 
ter  may  also  be  made  between  what  is  being  accomplished 
in  a  given  school  system  and  that  which  is  being  accom¬ 
plished  in  other  school  systems  of  the  same  general  char¬ 
acter. 

(3)  They  direct  the  attention  both  of  teacher  and  pupils 
to  the  simpler  and  more  fundamental  elements  in  the  cor- 
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rect  and  effective  use  of  language  as  a  means  of  expression. 
Composition  teaching  has,  it  is  to  be  feared,  suffered  much 
in  the  past  from  the  absence  of  these  allied  features  of 
analysis  and  enumeration. 

One  would  not,  however,  close  a  discussion  of  this  very 
interesting  and  significant  movement  in  the  teaching  of 
Composition  without  some  reference  to  limitations  which 
must  attach,  in  any  but  the  most  exceptional  circum¬ 
stances,  to  the  use  of  composition  scales. 

(1)  They  are,  as  the  name  implies,  a  means  of  testing 
rather  than  a  means  of  teaching.  And  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how,  when  a  test  has  been  once  used  with  a  class,  that 
test  can  be  used  again  without,  in  large  measure,  impairing 
the  scientific  quality  of  the  result.  This  would  mean  that 
new  scales  must  constantly  be  devised,  and  this  involves 
enormous  labor  by  men  and  women  of  special  gifts  and 
special  training. 

(2)  Since  they  are  a  means  of  testing,  these  scales  are 
of  more  direct  use  to  the  one  who  is  called  upon  to  measure 
educational  results  in  terms  of  performance  along  certain 
very  general  lines — that  is,  the  inspector  or  supervisor — 
than  they  are  to  the  classroom  teacher. 

{3)  It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  construct  a  scale  which 
would  apply  to  any  wide  variety  of  pupils  or  which  would 
serve  as  a  measure  for  every  type  of  composition.  For 
example,  the  Harvard-Newton  scheme,  already  referred  to, 
provides  scales  for  each  of  the  four  chief  forms  of  compo- 
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sition  within  the  eighth  grade — description,  exposition, 
argument,  and  narration.  The  logical  completion  of  such  a 
scheme  would  demand  other  scales  for  other  grades,  and 
the  question  naturally  arises  as  to  the  ability  of  the  ordinary 
elementary  school  teacher,  or,  in  fact,  anyone  except  the 
trained  expert,  to  handle  such  varied  and  delicate  instru¬ 
ments.  One  is  even  more  strongly  inclined  to  this  opinion 
when  one  studies  the  foot-notes  and  remarks  on  the  reasons 
there  given  for  the  examiner’s  rating. 

(4)  Their  present  popularity  may  lead  some  (as  in  fact 
it  has  already  led  many)  to  think  of  excellence  in  Composi¬ 
tion  as  merely  the  mastery  of  technique.  “The  problem  of 
measurement  in  language  is  one  of  measuring  specific  hab¬ 
its”  is  a  statement  made  in  heavy  letters  at  the  beginning  of 
a  chapter  in  a  recent  popular  work  on  Educational 
T ests  and  Measurements.  But  the  problem  of  the  teaching 
of  language  in  any  except  its  purely  mechanical  aspects  is 
a  very  different  problem  indeed.  It  involves  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  enthusiasms,  of  taste,  of  initiative.  Formal  exer¬ 
cises  have  their  place,  as  have  formal  tests,  but  no  teacher 
who  has  any  real  inkling  of  the  spirit  and  possibilities  of 
the  teacher’s  calling  will  give  to  these  any  more  than  a  very 
subordinate  place.  Language,  even  with  the  youngest 
child  in  our  schools,  should  be  more  than  a  habit — it  should 
be  also  an  art,  with  all  those  possibilities  of  self-expression 
and  of  enriched  personality  which  the  word  art,  when  used 
with  any  real  insight,  properly  suggests. 
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Note.  For  further  information  as  to  the  nature  and  use 
of  language  and  composition  scales,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  following: 

(1)  Completion  Test  Language  Scales  by  M.  R.  Trabue, 

Ph.  D. 

(2)  Key  for  Completion  Test  Language  Scales  by  the 

same  author. 

(3)  The  Hillegas  Composition  Scale  by  Professor  M. 

B.  Hillegas. 

(4)  Preliminary  Extension  of  the  Hillegas  Scale  by 

Professor  E.  L.  Thorndike. 

All  the  foregoing  are  published  by  Teachers’  College, 
Columbia  University. 

(5)  The  Harvard-Newton  Bulletin  No.  2,  Scales  for  the 

Measurement  of  English  Composition  by  Frank 
W.  Ballou,  published  by  the  Harvard  University 
Press. 

(6)  The  chapter  on  “Language”  (Chapter  6)  in  Educa¬ 

tional  Tests  and  Measurements  by  Monroe,  De 
Voss,  and  Kelly  in  the  Riverside  Text-books  on 
Education,  (Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.)  gives  further 
bibliography  with  descriptions  of  a  large  number 
of  tests. 
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Conclusion 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  wisdom  in  the  statement  that 
the  preface  of  a  book  should  come  at  the  end  rather 
than  at  the  beginning.  The  reader  will  then  make  his 
own  interpretations  and  form  his  own  conclusions.  After¬ 
wards  he  can  see  whether  he  and  the  author  agree  as  to  the 
meaning  and  the  message  of  the  work. 

The  foregoing  chapters  discuss  a  number  of  the  more 
fundamental  problems  in  the  teaching  of  Composition. 
Though  the  statements  they  contain  apply,  in  the  main,  to 
elementary  schools,  and  though  their  illustrations  are  drawn 
almost  wholly  from  the  field  of  elementary  education,  there 
are  applications  to  secondary  and  to  higher  education  which 
the  writer  would  not  have  the  reader  wholly  overlook. 
Education  is,  after  all,  of  one  piece  throughout,  and  our 
distinctions  between  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  edu¬ 
cation  are  apt  to  be  as  confusing  to  our  theory  as  they  may 
be,  and  often  are,  convenient  in  our  practice. 

Composition  is  either  the  most  vital  or  the  most  lifeless  of 
school  subjects.  A  rather  extended  observation  has  con¬ 
vinced  the  writer  that  in  many  of  our  schools  it  is  the 
latter.  One  of  the  reasons  for  this  fact  is,  manifestly,  that 
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our  teachers  treat  it  usually  as  an  exercise  of  a  very  formal 
sort,  and  rarely  as  an  activity  which  connects  directly  with 
one  of  the  deepest  instincts  of  our  human  nature — the 
instinct  for  expression. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  more  than  once  in  the  foregoing 
chapters,  Composition  is  both  a  special  subject  and  a  general 
aspect  of  all  subjects.  Part,  at  least,  of  the  failure  of  our 
schools  in  the  teaching  of  Composition  has  come  from  a  real 
difficulty  in  combining,  or  rather  co-ordinating,  these  two 
points  of  view.  No  curriculum  or  supervisor  can  effect 
this  co-ordination ;  only  the  teacher  can  do  this. 

Composition  is  also  both  a  matter  of  technique  and  a 
creative  act.  Here  again,  only  the  teacher  can  effect  a  co¬ 
ordination  which  will  recognize  and  embody  the  values  of 
both.  In  most  of  our  schools  technique  has  the  first — 
sometimes  the  only — place,  and  the  creative  element  is 
present  only  by  stealth  or  by  accident.  It  is  believed  that 
it  is  not  impossible,  and  that  it  is  certainly  desirable,  to 
reverse  this  order,  to  make  the  creative  element  prominent, 
and  the  technical  element  distinctly  subordinate. 

The  term  “creative”  must  not,  of  course,  be  understood 
in  any  exaggerated  sense.  By  it  is  meant  merely  that  some¬ 
thing  in  any  human  activity,  whether  that  activity  be  speech 
or  writing,  the  work  of  the  hands  or  the  work  of  pure 
intellect,  which  is  the  outcome  of  the  actor’s  thought,  feeling, 
imagination,  experience. 

The  soul  of  the  artist  lives  in  the  soul  of  every  child. 
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The  instinct  of  workmanship  exists  in  us  all  in  spite  of  all 
that  machine  industry  and  machine  education  can  do  to 
deaden  it.  The  essential  purpose  of  the  Public  School  is  not 
to  equip  children  with  a  routine  fitness  for  a  routine  world, 
but  to  deliver  them  from  routine,  not  by  abolishing  it,  but 
by  making  it  subservient  to  the  creative  impulse. 

Tolstoi  was  doubtless  guilty  of  an  extravagance  when  in 
his  essay  Should  Peasant  Children  Learn  to  Write  of  Us, 
or  We  of  Them ?  he  made  the  statement  that  he  could 
teach  his  peasant  pupils  nothing  that  they  did  not  know  bet¬ 
ter  than  he  did;  but  it  is  an  extravagance  which  points  the 
way  to  a  truth.  We  cannot  teach  children  to  write,  but 
we  can  provide  the  material  and  supply  the  incentives  and 
the  safeguards  which  will  make  skill  and  force  and  genuine 
self-expression  accomplished  facts  in  our  pupils’  daily  ex¬ 
perience.  And  if  we  have  the  seeing  eye  and  the  under¬ 
standing  heart,  we  may  find  that  they  will,  by  the  way  of 
intuition,  sometimes  achieve  results  which  surpass  our  more 
labored  adult  efforts. 

As  I  have  been  writing  this,  the  thought  has  struck  me 
more  than  once:  “Do  you  really  believe  this?”  And  each 
time  the  answer  has  come,  “Most  emphatically,  I  do ! — not 
only  as  a  theory,  but  as  a  practice  to  be  commended  to 
all  and  to  be  succeeded  in  by  not  a  few.”  If  the  reader, 
in  spite  of  my  earnestness  and  of  whatever  logic  I  have 
been  able  to  command,  insists  that  all  this  is  folly,  then  I 
can  reply  only  by  confessing  that  my  folly  in  this  respect 
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is  incurable  and  by  asking  him  where  his  own  doctrine  will 
eventually  lead  him. 

If  I  might  venture  on  a  dedication,  it  would  be  to  those 
to  whom  these  chapters  are,  primarily,  addressed — the 
teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  of  our  country — than 
whom  there  is  no  body  of  public  servants  more  faithful  and 
whom  I  would  wish  to  see  endowed,  always  and  everywhere, 
with  an  insight  commensurate  with  their  industry. 

It  is  perhaps  not  without  significance  that  these  lines  are 
written  at  an  important  educational  centre  in  one  of  our 
newest  provinces — a  province  whose  achievements  in  a  few 
short  years  inevitably  constrain  one  to  think  the  best  of 
and  hope  the  most  for  the  work  of  our  public  schools. 


